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LIGHT-HOUSES OF THE SKY. | observatories as ‘‘ light-houses of the sky.” Ap-{ views were afterward exemplified in that sort 

Some readers of advanced age may recollect | propriations for such a purpose — national’ of destructive construction which culminated 
the jeering language of adverse partisans tow- | appropriations—were considered beyond ;the | in attempted “nullification ’' at one time, and 
ard President John Quincy Adams, for ad- | province of Federal legislation, under the ¢on- | in open rebellion at a later period. 


vocating an appropriation for promoting | tracted notions of “strict constitutional con- | 
Astronomical research through a National Ob- | struction” then prevalent among a certain class | alent in that way, the National Observatory at 
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, | Servatory—on which occasion he spoke of such | of so-called “State Right politicians,” whose | 


Notwithstanding the hostility formerly prev- | 


$4 00 YEARLY. 
13 WEEKS. $1 00. 


Washington, which for some time scarcely 
dared to use the national name, has happily 
weathered the storms of partisan prejudice— 


| has rendered good service in connection with 


the ‘‘Coast Survey,” with the navy, and 
otherwise—and is now properly recognized with 
something like a liberal spixit,. which it well 
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WEW YORK STATE,—CONSTERNATION OF AN AUDIENCKSEATED IN THE WENT OF A CIRCUS COMPANY, A’ KINGSTON, ON THE HUDSON, 
DURING A TERRIFIC THUNDERSTORM IN THE EVENING OF AUGUST: 25.—See Pan 3. | 
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deserves, as one of the most creditable institu- 
tions of this nation. 

Recent events particularly refresh old mem- 
ories concerning the origin and early struggles 
of this valuable observatory. Appropriations 
at the last Congressional session show that the 
institution and its object are now liberally con- 
sidered by our lawmakers. While other ob- 
servatories through the land are being provi- 
ded with telescopes of great power, the naticnal 
institution should not be allowed to fall into 
the rear ; and it is satisfactory to see that the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars was voted to- 
ward supplying it with an instrument superior 
to any now on this continent. A further sum 
of $15,000 was appropriated for defraying ex- 
penses of astronomers to be sent from this 
country to foreign lands, for the purpose of 
observing the phenomena of a solar eclipse 
that will not be visible from our own territory. 
‘‘ Fifty thousand dollars toward buying & spy- 
glass !” some unsophisticated genius may pos- 
sibly exclaim—‘‘ why, isn’t that paying too 
dear for the whistle”? Lord Rosse’s telescope 
might practically answer the question, by ena- 
bling the inquirer to walk upright fifty feet 
through its tube—an instrument for which that 
worthy Irish nobleman paid more than twice 
$50,000 out of his own pocket ; and by which 
he made discoveries reflecting credit on science 
generally, as well as on his country and 
himself—discoveries among the countless mil- 
lions of worlds, showing the greatness of the 
Almighty Creator, and in comparison with 
which this globe resembles a pebble on the 
seashore. 

The construction of the newly-proposed tel- 
escope for our National Observatory will re- 
quire three or four years at least—nearly all 
the time being required for preparation of the 
glass. Enlightened liberality at Chicago, not 
long ago, gave an order fora similar instru- 
ment for an observatory in that flourishing 
city—intended to be the largest in America: 
but the one now ordered by Congress for 
national purposes will probably much exceed 
the project of our Illinois friends. This is a sort 
of rivalry in which it is no disgrace to come 
out second-best. The wonderful discoveries 
made through telescop<. of even very moder- 
ate power, under ihe searching gaze of indus- 
trious encourage all whose 

stnes turn skyward for advancing the 


~—~ sublime science. 
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*Norroz.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors, 








Notice. 

To our subscribers in Texas. Owing to the disorder- 
ed condition of Postal affairs throughout the State, we 
cannot hold curselves responsible for money for- 
warded us, unless sent by means of Post Office Order, 
Dtaft; or Express. It is unsafe to register letters. 
This notice only applies to Texas. 








STREAKS OF HUMANITY AMID 
THE CLOUDS OF WAR. 


Ir is comforting to notice the prevalence of 
feeling where violence is not abso- 
Iatele Héctssary for self-defense or military 
amid the scenes of the Franco- 
German war. The barbarous spirit shown-by 
Soltie few of the Parisian journals, such a8 
Gaulois and Figaro, finds little sympathy 
among either the French people or the Ger- 
inans at the scenes of active war. It is not 
well to speak of “the ferocity of the French 
press,” generally, as one writer has done—for 
few of the Gallic journalists deserve the con- 
demnation which he properly bestows on 
the publications just named. They are ex- 
and. happily for the Press and for 
humanity, there are few, very few, like them. 
The charge of cruelty and outrage, preferred 
against the Germans by one sensational writer, 
is equally unfounded. No warfare was ever 
conducted in a more “gentlemanly” way on 
both sides. The calumny against the Ger- 


journal, for instance, reports some interesting 
facts communicated to him in conversation by 
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be wanted. If a ball or bullet struck the 


crenn ject close to them, they started, 


d or an obj 


but immediately after walked on as if nothing 
had happened,” ‘So much to the eternal 
credit of these women,” says the English com- 
mentator. 


> 

Writing from the German headquarters at 
Nancy, on the 19th of August, a correspondent 
of the New York Tribune says : 

“France does not suffer what is technically called 
the ‘horrors of war.’ Young girls stand at the cot- 
tage doors in the villages or street corners to see the 
soldiers pass, and are not harmed by them. The 
shops open in the towns are not plundered. Peace- 
able citizens go about their business without fear for 
life or limb. It is essentially civilized war in these 
respects. But fruit and vegetables are taken along 
the wayside, horses are pressed into the service, 
soldiers are quartered on the people, and large sup- 
plies of food are demanded from the local authori- 
ties,” 

Another writer from the scene of war, allud- 
ing to the horror with which the French 
peasantry anticipated the approach of the Ger- 
man armies, adds : 

“T must say, in justice to the German troops, that 
this dread of the invaders is founded on a notion of 
what might be rather than on what really happens. 
Beyond compulsory service in country wagons to 
carry wounded men, or loads of hay, and compulsory 
sales of provisions to the military authorities, there is 
little to complain of; It is as with Wellington’s army 
in Southern France in 1814, rather than as with the 
Allied armies in that memorable year. No invasion 
can be pleasant to the conquered people, but this one 
of 1870 is conducted on the humane principles of mod- 
ern warfare. The Crown-Prince of Prussia has re- 
solved to strike only at the French Government, and 
at the armed forces which oppose him, and to spare 
as far as possible the unfortunate people who inhabit 
the scene of hostilities.’ 


Amid the general regret with which all par- 
ties hear of the destruction of the noble forests 
at Paris (Vincennes and the Bois de Boulogne), 
it is particularly satisfactory to know that sim- 
ilar policy has not prevailed elsewhere among 
the French authorities or people, either for 
purposes of defense (as at Paris), or for mere 
annoyance of the approaching Germans. The 
London, correspondént of the Tribune, tele- 
graphing a-letter from the scene of war, says : 
“The French authorities seem disposed to avoid 

destruction of property by merely blow- 
ing up and knocking down to hinder the Germans. 
There are no traces of attempts at petty warfare. So 
far as I have yet. seen, the French simply go out of 
reach when they do not mean to fight in earnest, and 
leave open towns and villages to be quietly occupied 
by the advancing foe.” 

There is one sad drawback on this picture, 
however. ‘The employment in the French 
armies of the Turcos and other savages brought 
from Algiers is exciting great indignation, from 
the Barbarities perpetrated whenever oppor- 
tunity offers a chance for outrage and plunder. 
Writers on International Law (such as Robert 
Von Mohl, one of the most distinguished: liv- 
ing authorities in these matters), condemn'the 
practice, as all impartial men, in or out of 
France, doubtless abhor it. The atrocities 
perpetrated by these barbarians must be 
shockingly offensive even to the gallant French- 
men serving in the same army—atrocities so 
diabolical, that the German troops can scarcely 
be restrained from revenging on such of the 
savages as fall within their reach. 








‘STONEWALL JACKSON.” 


Tere are some things and matters on which 
that portion of our countrymen, sometimes 
called ‘‘ Northern men,” cannot write without 
risk of being misunderstood, even if they were 
disposed to write, which they are not. Among 
these is the matter of raising a monument to 
‘*Stonewall Jackson,” a man whose memory 
everybody respects, dnd over whose remains 
every ‘‘ Northern man” would be glad to see a 
monument erected which should briefly and 
modestly record his birth and death. But all 


the | men, “Northern men” or otherwise, will be 


outraged to find the grave of this brave soldier 
and good man desecrated by a vain-glorious 
monument, raised by foreigners, whose chief- 
est admiratiorf of the dead is the fact that he 
aimed his (let us believe misguided) sword at 
the throat of his country. 

There is in England a class of haters of the 
American Union, whose animosities have out- 
lived those of our civil war at home, and who 
would, if they could, arouse again the fell 
spirit of discord now happily laid. Of these is 
that consummate nuisance—a nuisance at home 
and abroad—one ‘‘ Beresford Hope.” Whathe 
and his confréres have done, or have undertaken 
to do, will best appear from the following letter 
of “Historicus,” in the London Times of Au- 
gust 18th, and which, we believe, expresses 
the views of all reflecting Englishmen : 

Smr—The following paragraph has been going the 


The effigy will be shortly ready for casting, and it 
to be a work of art worthy alike of the sculp- 
tor and of the subject. The subscriptions already re- 
will be sufficient to cover all expenses. The 
statue will be erected in Virginia, United States,” 
Far be it from me to speak in disrespectful terms of 
the , or to dishonor the memory of the 
part, I have always thought the 
seceding States forced upon 
try Was an unjust and unnecessary war-—unjust 
the for which it was waged was inde- 
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fensible; unnecessary, because, if its aim had been 





less accursed, it might have been constitutionally ac- 
complished. 

But that is not the question here. Even those who 
sympathized with the Southern cause will, I firmly 
believe, join in condemning this mischievous transac- 
tion, The Romans had the sense of decent dignity 
which forbade them to erect trophies of victory in 
civil strife, 

** Bella geri plaouit nullos habitura triumphos?” 

The people of the United States have buried in the 
oblivion of a noble amnesty, and a political clemency 
of which the history of civil war affords no example, 
the dire memories of that fratricidal struggle. Gene- 
ral Lee and his companions-in-arms have been per- 
mitted to enjoy an honorable retirement, the tranquil- 
lity of which they have observed with the dignity and 
loyalty of simple citizens. The grass is growing green 
over the graves of the conquerors and the conquered, 
and time, the healer of all things, is salving the scars 
of the past. 

And is it at this moment that Englishmen whose 
names are known and whose follies are remembered 
are to rush in and awaken the terrible recollection of 
sleeping resentments, and conjure up the ghosts of 
buried mosities? I have a great personal regard 
for Mr. Beresford Hope, and would most unwillingly 
say anything that could give him pain; but this is a 
subject far too serious to be passed over in silence. 
We have suffered as a nation too much already by 
this sort of thing. We have been compromised too 
much and too deeply by this irresponsible mischief- 
making, and I protest against Mr. Hope and the gen- 
tlemen for whom he acts being permitted to fling this 
wanton insult in the face of the American people. In 
the recent discussions on the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
the enterprising authors of the Alabama had the art 
and wisdom to observe a discreet silence. But what 
should we have thought if it had been proposed to 
erect a statue of Captain Semmes before the Custom 
House at New York, or to present a model of the Ala- 
bama to the Navy Department of the United States? 
If this sort of thing is to go op, we shall soon want 
treasurers enough for a fund of a very different de- 
scription. 

If Mr. Hope and his friends find a want of employ- 
ment for their superfluous wealth, I would suggest 
that they should turn it over to the benefit of the 
wounded in Lorraine rather than invest it in stirring 
up hostilities in Virginia. This traffic in the memo- 
ries of the dead in order to inflame the passions of the 
living is alike a desecration of the past and a provoca- 
tion of the future. If we may judge of the character 
of the man whose fame is to be made the victim of 
this foolish demonstration by the conduct of those 
with whom in his lifetime he was associated, there 
was no one who would have more condemned the at- 
tempt to kindle from his ashes the flames of a smoth- 
ered fire. 

At all events, if this ill-omened enterprise is to be 
persisted in, I hope at least, sir, that you will raise 
your potent voice in protest against it, so that it may 
be understood in America that this international out- 
rage receives no countenance and commands no sym- 
pathy from the righ'-minded judgment of the English 
people. If ever there was a cargo of contraband of 
war which it would behove us to prghibit, it would be 
the fatale donum which these unwise gentlemen are 
preparing to consign to Virginia. HisToRicus. 

Avaust 16th. 








TIME SAVED WORSE THAN LOST. 


Every little while we see such a story as the 
following going the rounds of the Press, 
thoughtlessly inserted to fill a gap—a story 
supposed to convey a useful lesson on the 
value of time, how it may be saved, and how 
much the many littles will, in the aggregate, 
amount to, after a more or less prolonged pe- 
riod. But to the anecdote : 

‘‘Mr. C——, instead of wasting the minutes 
which elapsed between sitting down to his 
meals and the actual commencement to eat, as 
well as those lost between the courees, has 
been in the habit of treading some valuable 
work during these intervals, keeping the vol- 
ume open by his side. In the last six months 
alone he has been able to finish ‘ Rollin’s His- 
tory,’ in eight volumes, and Niebuhr’s ‘ His- 
tory of Rome,’ in six more. We commend this 
example of time-saving to the attention of the 
youth of our community.” 

There is not a word to be said in commenda- 
tion of this act. As a simple mathematical 
calculation it is deficient, for it might be made 
into a sum, not very abstruse, to be sure, but 
sufficient to exercise juvenile minds. Here it 
is: “If old Mr. C—— can read a half page in 
two minutes, and if he can save two minutes 
before breakfast, five minutes before dinner, 
four minutes before dessert, and six minutes 
before tea, how long will it take him to read 
thirteen volumes of history, containing four 
hundred and sixty-four pages each?” 

This question has a positive value, as aiding 
in the instruction of mathematics. But what 
are the real facts in the case? Mr. C—, in- 
stead of coming to his meals with & pleasant 
temper, chatting with his children, telling his 
wife the news of the day—how the war goes on, 
how the smoke from the fires in Canada and 
all along the Hudson River is obscuring the 
sunlight here, hundreds of miles away—listen- 
ing to what his little girls are saying about the 
capital story in the last Chimney Corner—in 
short, instead of acting the part of a live hu- 
man being, a husband and a father, he is show- 
ing himself a selfish old hunks, setting his chil- 
dren a bad example, thinking nothing of edu- 
cating them by ennobling conversation, giving 
himself dyspepsia, and, at the best, only acting 
the useless part of a bookworm. 

The true way for health and happiness is to 
banish all reading from the table: except the 
morning and evening papers, and these should, 
if read at all, be read aloud and talked abont, 
and the true father should endeavor to direct 
the thoughts of his family into right channels, 
discriminating for their young minds, and 





pointing out the bogus and the fanciful fron 
the true and the beautiful. ” 

Such men as Mr. C——, and women and 
girls, travel amid the beautiful scenery of the 
Hudson, the Rhine, and the Swiss mountains, 
absorbed in the imaginary woes of a two-shilling 
novel, and then perhaps congratulate them. 
selves upon having found the time to read this 
valueless stuff. 

There are in life other duties than reading, 
and we are inclined to say so sometimes when 
we see people straining their eyes reading in 
cars and vehicles. Some fancy doctors we see 
in their carriages vainly trying to read with the 
shaking opposition, and we feel like telling 
them what we think—that a little more method 
in their business will give them plenty of time 
for reading, and prevent them setting an ex- 
ample of wrong-doing which they would be the 
first to reprobate in their patients. As a mat- 
ter of business, it would be a better “humbug” 
for them to look as if deeply thinking over the 
serious case that they have just left, or are now 
going to, rather than that pretense of excessive 
business which does not allow them a moment 
even to glance at the news of the day. 








PRECISION OF THE GERMAN FIRE IN BATTLE.— 
The correspondent of a Western journal, who 
was an eye-witness of the battle of Weissen- 
burg, a grand picture of whivh was given ina 
recent number of our paper—referring to the 
deliberation of the German soldiers in battle, 
remarks on the precision—the coolness, as if on 
parade—with which they fire: “One colonel 
tells me he lost his captains and lieutenants 
and four-fifths of his men in five minutes of 
time. The precision of the German aim did 
awful execution. They would hold their fire 
till the most effective moment, and then blaze 
away with such decision as well as precision, 
that it is a wopder that a single man was left 
standing in his tracks. The Twenty-first Regi- 
ment was almost entirely destroyed. In the 
Ninth Regiment of Dragoons there are forty 
officers missing. General Rooult’s body was 
found among the piles of dead that choked the 
gorges of the Vosges. He was an excellent 
officer. Colonel Marquis d’Espueilles, aid-de- 
camp of the Prince Imperial, Count de Vogne 
and De Grammont, a brother of the indiscreet 
ex-Minister, are also among the slain. So, up 
to this time, the French have lost three gene. 
rals, six officers of high aristocratic rank, and 
about one hundred and fifty officers in all, either 
by death or capture. So that when you take 
into consideration the fact that the lost officers 
were among the most efficient, and the lost 
troops were not excelled in the army for expe- 
rience and endurance, you will form some idea 
of the damage done to the French by this sud- 
den snatching away of about twenty-five thou- 
sand pairs of arms and feet.” 








DISTANCES OF PRINCIPAL POINTS FROM PaRIS. 
—The distances of the principal points from 
Paris are as follows: 





MILES 

From Paris to Mayence............ssseceseeess 270 

” Weissenburg. .....-..seeeeeeeee 240 

= BEPRRDOUTE oo oc cccc cece ccccsece 23 

66 Haguenau......... 

a Searlouis.......... 

ed RTT 
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“ COMRIBONGT « cccrccccccccsccsesse 
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% Vitry-le-Francais .........- s+ 

“ Chalons ......... wrrivreerre 90 

med Rheims 80 

od Troyes 90 

be EMME bc Pncnte esivesé odes sence 74 











A SHarp REBUKE TO DissaTISFIED SOUTHRONS. 
—The Memphis Avalanche, distinguished dur- 
ing the war as an unvarying friend of the rebel 
cause, now administers a sharp rebuke to those 
Southern journals which seek to stir up popu- 
lar discontent and obstruct the work of political 
and industria] rehabilitation. ‘The people,” it 
says, ‘want peace and quiet, law arfd order, 
and their rights through these agencies, and 
they will have them.” 








Tue INTERNAL REVENUVE.—The receipts from 
the Internal Revenue for the montii of August 
exceed seventeen millions—ten millions more 
than for the corresponding month last year. 
The fact speaks volumes as to the increased 
efficiency of the revenue service. 








CONVULSIONS OF CHILDREN. 
BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 


THERE is no form of disease which more pro- 
foundly impresses the spectator than ‘“ fits ;” 
for, whether witnessed in the strong man, the 
puny child, or those lower animals that filla 
warm place in our affections, they always 
arouse our warmest sympatby. From apparent 
health to the prostration of an imminent death, 
the transition is so momentary that we are in- 
voluntarily thrilled with horror. Nor can we 
witness such a spectacle without a thought of 
Him “who holds us, so plainly, in the hollow 
of His hand.” The most worluly cannot but be 
impressed with awe, and a feeling involuntarily 
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arises that we are but shadows, and pursuing 
like fleeting, unsubstantial nothin,s. 

We look at the man of pomp and power, now 
the master of all around, proud in his 
possessions, and imperious in his will. Just 
now his anger is aroused, he rises in his might 
to hurl his imprecations againstgome offending 
one, but ere the sentence is complete, and his 

lips can utter his scathing rebuke 
—ere he can frame a thought of pardon, 
for past, and perhaps present wrong-doings, 
his strength is suddenly stripped from him, his 
power, and pride, and possessions are all gone, 
even his curling lip refuses to own his mastery, 
and he falls headlong, unconscious, prone upon 
the ground, he but this instant trod its putative 
lord ! 

Loak at that soft-haired, blue-eyed cherub, 
redolent with joy, whose April showers but give 
a sparkle to the countenance, and whose un- 
conscious innoceyce and purity contrast so de- 
liciously with the world around. How sweetly 
he coos and prattles on the white bosom of his 
fond, doting mother! How serene and happy 
is allaround! This, surely, is Paradise. Why 
need we think of past antediluvian purity ? 
Why need we look forward to any future more 
unclouded than this ? 

We have scarce framed the thought, nor has 
our tongue found time to utter an expression of 
our beatitude, when, turning again to look at 
our cherub-boy, we note a horrible, appalling 
change. That radiant countenance, wherein 
purity and love seemed to have been seated, is 
black and distorted, the eyes are rolling and 
glaring with unnatural brightness, and every 

“limb, and mus¢le, and nerve seem strained to 
their utmost tension, as the beautiful babe 
writhes in a fearful convulsion. Was the past 
but a dream, is the present but a fancy? 





There is a form of convulsions that sometimes 
accompanies one’s entrance into being, a pe- 
culiar form, having some unusual manifestations, 
one of which is a lockjaw, which, except at in- 
tervals, prevents the child from opening its 
mouth, nursing, and sometimes even interfering 
with its power of swallowing. 

This trismus nascentium has many theories 
connected with its cause, but I know from my 
own observation that some of these—marked 
cases, too—are the result of injury to or 
pressure upon the brain. I have seen cases in- 
stantaneously relieved, after a week or ten days’ 
duration, by pressure upon the back head, and 
thus removing an obstruction caused by the 
overlapping parietal and occipital bones. But 
this state of things I have seen continue tor 
nearly a year’s time, with occasional intermit- 
tence of a few hours, life being sustained only 
by assiduous care, and finally, in spite of all 
that a mother’s exhaustless and untiring love 
could do, succumbing and wasting away. 
These cases come directly under the physician’s 
supervision, and to him I leave the not easy 
task of devising appropriate treatment. 

A simpler form of convulsions seizes the 
babe that has been allowed to run about and 
cram anything and everything into its mor:a— 
berries and raisins, and bits of the peel or core 
of fruit, or fruit-cake, or he has, perhaps, 
swallowed a large piece of meat, or drank old 
milk which has curdled in his stomach. A little 
syrup of ipecac soon dislodges this inappropri- 
ate food, and the next day finds him as blithe 
as ever. 

So, too, a sudden fit of anger or great ex- 
citemegt in the mother may produce such a 
change in the milk that she secretes, as to im- 
mediately affect the child, and instances are 
known of death ensuing immediately after 
nursing from such disturbed mothers. As an 
ordinary occurrence, the green and slimy pas- 
sages of the child show the temper of the 
parent. 

The most common convulsions, however, are 
those which accompany teething. The nervous 
system preponderates in many children, and 
the slightest disturbance of the system mani- 
fests itself immediately in a spasm. Sometimes 
with every set of teeth (for they usually come 
in double pairs), a paroxysm of this character 
seems to be necessary. It proceeds from the 
double cause of an unusual rush of blood toward 
the head, attendant upon the development of 
the teeth, and next upon the irritation caused 
by the pressure of the growing teeth upon the 
firm periosteal membrane which incases the 
jaw-bone. The finger placed upon the gums 
firds them swollen, hot and dry. Relief is 
almost immediate when this tense, inelastic 
band is severed. Mothers sometimes do this 
by firm pressure with a thimble—which gives 
unnecessary pain by its bruising operation—and 
the child instinctively seizes upon any hard 
substance, and bites vigorously upon it, in 
obedience to its naturalimpulse. Do not, then, 
object to plysician’s “ cutting the gums.” 
The cries that the child may utter are owing 
far more to the presence of a strange person, 
to its unusual position, and the slight restraint 
by which it is held in a convenient position, than 
to any pain proceeding from the cutting 
through this almost senseless matter. 

Many persons have fears that fatal bleeding 
may ensue. Children do, in excessively rare 
instances, die after having the gums cut, and 
from the bleeding therefrom, as an active symp- 
tom, but the actual disease is"one Of the blood, 
wherever its organic properties are changed, 
and this is always i by purple blotches 
and spots under the‘skin, resembling “ black 
and blue ” spots, which ‘are always more or less 
to be and is a distinct. disease in itself of 
considerable seriousness, and which was over- 
looked by the physician, who ascribed all the 
disturbance of the system to the ordinary act 
of teething. 

Another form of convulsions, usually accom- 
panied by stupor and a rolling of the head and 
eyes, with a slow and half regular motion from 
one side to the other, is seen in the advanced 
Stages of cholera infantum. This arises from 


Sympathetic suffusion of the brain, and this 
again sometimes from the effect of a continued 
end perhaps excessive use of narcotic and ano- 


dyne treatment. We may advantageously ap- 
ply bladders of ice to the head, and give small 
quantities of coffee, and for a time at least omit 
any form of opium or morphine which may 
have been employed. It is, however, a bad 
symptom, showing great prostration, greatly 
excited nervous sympathies, and is very apt to 
be a prelude to the coming of the Great 
Reaper. 

The most severe form of convulsions, perhaps 
with less struggling, but with more prolonged 
stupor, is seen when characterizing the onset of 
acute disease, and more especially of measles and 
scarlatina and small-pox, and the like. The per- 
sistence of the lethargy, the complete uncon- 
selousness and utter inability to be aroused, 
lead the physician to suspect some formidable 
disease to be behind all, and that this is but a 
masked battery. A few hours will tell the tale, 
if death does not prevent the manifestation of 
the eruption. The diagnosis is materially 
strengthened if these diseases are rife, and if 
the patient has been exposed to the infection. 

The treatment imperatively demanded is a 
brisk purge, hot baths, hot, diluent drinks, ice 
to the head and neck, with every endeavor to 
draw the disease where it should be, to the skin. 
And this form of treatment is to be especially 
called for where, in the course of the disease, 
there is a sudden recession, with similar symp- 
toms. These cases come so certainly under 
medical direction, that it is unnecssary to en- 
large upon the mipute treatment. 

Blows and falls on the head are apt to occasion 
stupor and vomiting, showing concussion of the 
brain. If the skull is not fractured there is lit- 
tle danger to be apprehended. Still, if the stupor 
persists, and convulsions ensue, and there be any 
after want of perfect intelligence, or the usual 
brightness, there is danger ofinflammation of the 
membranes of the brain, perhaps of its very sub- 
stance. 

Under any circumstances it is well to keep 
the child at home for a few days, watching if 
anything occurs, intermitting his studies till 
every sign of disturbance has passed away. 

If there be any hereditary taint, any con- 
sumption in the family, unusual care should be 
taken lest there ensue a tuberculous condition 
of the brain, marked by effusion, or what is 
called water on the brain. Should there be any 
doubt respecting this, you will get more than 
five dollars worth of comfort by consulting a ju- 
dicious doctor, even if he should laugh at your 
foolish fears, and talk about “ hens with one 
chicken,” and the like, in order to set your 
mind at rest. 

People pay willingly for a bottle of wife, or 
an opera ticket, but I have yet to see money 
give more satisfaction than when paid to a 
physician who says, ‘‘Go home, little woman, 
and don’t worry; your baby will be all right in 
a few days, and oR will soon forget all about 
this bugbear of a fall.” 





— 


A TERRIBLE THUNDER-STORM. 


EARLY in the evening of Thursday, 25th ult., 
during a fearful thunder-storm, the lightning 
filling the heavens with its intensity, an awful 
accident, by which five persons were instantly 
killed and many others injured, occurred at the 
village of Kingston, on the Hudson River. The 
tent of a circus company at the time was well 
filled with spectators, from fifteen hundred to 
two thousand in number, and was struck by 
lightning. The play of the lightning and crash of 
the thunder are described as dazzling and deafen- 
ing beyond all past experience by a correspond- 
ent of a morning paper. The atmosphere, he 
adds, was during the day oppressively sultry, 
the mercury indicating 92° in the shade. For 
miles the storm-clouds hung over the river, and 
the lightning flashed incessantly. Despite the 
warnings of the approaching storm, hundreds 
of men, women and children thronged Union 
avenue, en route to the circus-tent, which had 
been pitched in a desirable spot on that avenue, 
so that by the time the performance commenced, 
there could not have been less then 1,500 per- 
sons within the tent. This was just before 8 
P. M., and large drops of rain had already com- 
menced to patter upon the canvas, while the 
roaring thunder without almost drowned the 
voice of the ring-master within. A short dis- 
tance from the main tent was a smaller tent 
used as a fruit-stand, and a few feet from this 
stand stood a willow tree in the corner of the 
yard of an adjoining dweliing. On the corner 
of the circus-ground, under and near the tree, 
were grouped a large number of persons who 
had taken shelter there from the storm. Under 
the fruit-tent were also congregated about 
twenty-five persons, while hitched to the tree 
spoken of was a horse attached to a wagon, 
a eolored man being seated in the latter. 

Mirth and jollity prevailed about this group, 
one colored man yelling at times to passers-by, 
“Save yer money; I'll gib yer a show before 
morning ;” and then all would laugh. Faster 
fell the big drops of rain, and more brilliant 
and more rapid became the flashes of lightning, 
till suddenly one blinding sheet of flame lit up 
the entire scene, ‘and a peal of thunder followed 
instantaneously, which shook the earth, while 
the air seemed impregnated with a sulphuric 
smell, The scene which then occurred inside 
, the circus-tent baffles description. Pallid faces 
were everywhere, and a fearful panic was im- 
minent, but the great presence of mind of Mr. 
Bailly, the proprietor of the circus, saved hun- 
dreds of lives. He shouted with all his might 
and main to the audience, ‘‘ Keep your seats !” 
and called loudly on the band to play, while at 
the same time he urged the performing-horses 
about the ring through little lakes of water, 
hoping thereby to attract the attention of the 
audience so as to save a rush and a consequent 
trampling to death ; and well he succeeded. 
The clown cracked his jokes and laughed as 
loud as eves, but it could easily be seen that 
it was not a natural laugh, and that he too was 
thoroughly alarmed. 

While all this was going on inside, the fatal 
shaft of lightning had done its work outside. 











The bolt appeared to come from the west or 
southwest, cutting a hole about twelve feet 
through the top of the main canvas, thence across 
an open space to the willow tree spoken of above, 
forty yards distant, shattering that tree, killing 
the horse which was tied to it, and knocking 
senseless the driver, tearing the seles from his 
boots, and singeing his clothing. Passing from 
thence, it descended to the group of colored 
persons near the tree. Five were instantly 
killed—struck down with emiles and jokes upon 
their ips. The following is a list of them—all 
colored people: Elizabeth Newkirk, of Hurley, 
aged sixteen ; Jane Montayne, of Marbletown, 
aged fifty; Arthur Scott, Kingston, aged thirty ; 
James Bush, Marbletown, aged twenty-eight ; 
W. 8. Everson (supposed to be). 

Aili were talking together. Jane Montayne 
was leaning against the tree, with her arms 
folded, listening to the others. She fell with 
her arms folded, and they could hardly be pried 
apart. Elizabeth Newkirk was laughing, and 
there was a smile upon her lips when she was 
picked up. Arthur Scott had one arm partially 
raised, and after death it was hard work to 
straighten it. 

For full five minutes after the awful visitation 
no one could stir in the vicinity—all were struck 
dumb and unconscious, and were paralyzed. 
Twenty-five persons under the first tent were 
knocked down and severely injured. Accord- 
ing to the statement of bystanders, it was in- 
deed a fearful sight. Hundreds under the main 
tent were paralyzed, and incidents of an extra- 
ordinary nature were visible everywhere. 

When the true state of affairs outside became 
known under the main canvas, there was no 
holding the audience, and then the entertain- 
ment for the evening ended at once. As arush 
was made for the open air, it was ascertained 
that scores of persons could not leave their 
seats. All of them were more or less injured. 
One man had a part of his coat torn away, an- 
other had lost the rim of his hat, and dozens 
were almost unconscious. They sat like statues, 
and there was a gaze of vacancy in their eyes 
that was frightful to look upon. Friends shook 
them and urged them to go, but they mov 
not—apparently dumb. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Bringing the First Wounded into Metz. 
We give among others an illustration in the Foreign 


miserable hut on the Claddagh, in which women are 
spinning from the flax of the country a strong thread 
with which they make the herring-nets from the right 
use of which their existence depends. 


Exhibition of Prize Dogs: 


Early in August admirers of the canine branch of 
animated nature held a successful exposition of dogs 
in one of the compartments of the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, near London. It was largely attended by 
fanciers and others, and prizes awarded to the exhib- 
itors of the best animals, including strain, beauty, en- 
durance and usefulness, Among the more prominent 
dogs in the exhibition were several full-blooded 
Mount St. Bernards, Irish wolf-hounds, Scotch ter- 
riers, Newfoundland water-dogs, Cuban blood- 
hounds, Skye terriers, King Charles poodles, etc., etc, 
Since we have grown wise enough to know that hy- 
drophobia in dogs does hot necessarily follow as a 
consequence of warm weather, would it not be well to 
give a little attention to the cultivation of canines, 
and so have something better than the mangy 
creatures we now so frequently meet with in public 
and private places? 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


Mux. Nruison has accepted an engagement 
at the Drury Lane Theatre, London. 


Marte Sresacu will make her first appear- 
ance in America in Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,” 


Tae Harvard Musical Association will open 
its fifth season of concerts, November 3d. 


TuEopore Tomas will give ten orchestral 
concerts in Boston, commencing October 4th, 


Miss Isaperua Gtyny, the distinguished 
English actress end reader, is now on her way to this 
country. 


Mr. anp Mrs. W. J. Frorence will open 
Wood's Theatre, Cincinnati, Ohio, for the season, Sep- 
tember 12th. 


At last accounts, “ ’Twixt Ax and Crown” 
had its 170th representation at the Queens 
Theatre, London. 

Tne fall season at Hooley’s Opera House 
B ma, commenced on the 6th inat., with a new 
and efiicient corps of ts. 

Tue favorite,prima donna, Miss Clara Louisa 


Kellogg, has christened her charming summer villa at 
New Hartford, Conn., “Gretchen Cottage Brookside,” 


Tom T'aytor’s new comedy, “ Handsome is 


that Handsome ” is soon to be brought out at 
aD, London, succeeding Halliday’s “ Little 
y. 


An unpublished opera of Verdi’s, in four 
acts, is to be brought out at Cairo, Egypt, the libretto, 


Spirit of the arrival of a convoy of wounded French p¢0 — “ Aida,” having been sketched by the Khedive 


soldiers at the railway depot in Metz. The procession 
Was a sad one, and somewhat sobered the enthusiasm 
of the giddy crowd that followed it. These were the 
first French soldiers wounded in the present war, and 
were being sent on to the hospitals of Paris and other 
cities before railroad communication was interrupted. 
Thanks to the efforts of the International Society of 
Aid to the Wounded, and other benevolent societies of 
France, the Sisters of Mercy among the number, the 
sufferings us the wounded have been dimin- 
ished, and many valuabie uvcz 42 ved which otherwise 
would have been lost. The devotion or ue o.c*ers of 
Mercy to the sick and wounded is wonderful, braving 
all the dangers and terrors of war to minister to the 
comfort.of the soldiers in the hour of distress. One 
was recently killed while carrying a soldier off the 
field of battle. 


Reconnoissance by a Detachment of 
French Cavalry. 


The French cavalry is a fine body of mea, though 
their horses are inferior to those of the Prassians. 
Most are skillful swordsmen, fair marksmen, and 
good riders, though military critics condemn the 
manner in which they overload their horses. Their 
cavalry piece is a short carbine, and is much more ef- 
fective than any the Prussians possess. 


Inierior of a Car Used as a Blacksmith 
Shop. 


This car differs from an ordinary blacksmith-shop 
only in the fact of its being on wheeis. Its operatives 
are employés of the Eastern Railway Company, mem- 
bers of the Garde Mobile, who are all skilied and 
practiced workmen. The cars belong to this company, 
and there are forty at present used for this purpose. 
They contain everything necessary for the destruction 
or rebuilding of railways. They were established by 
special decree on the 22d of July, 1870. The number of 
men used for this purpose is six hundred. 


Ambulance Car for the Wounded. 


Since the commencement of hostilities, the humane 
societies of Paris have been actively engaged in alle- 
viating the miseries of war and forwarding hospital 
supplies and delicacies for the wounded to the front. 
In a former issue we gave illustrations of the hospital- 
tent personnel and equipment of the International 
Society of Aid for the Wounded. We have now to 
speak of the means employed to convey the wounded 
from the field of battle to the tents and hospitalg 
ready for their reception, There are at present dnly 
two ambulance-cars, hastily fitted up, engaged in this 
business, but the Compagnie de l’Zst has placed its 
baggage-cars at the disposal of the Government, and 
they are being rapidly overhauled and altered for the 
purpose. When finished, they will contain eight ham- 
mocks, four on each side of the car, which* vill be 
divided into two compartments by doors situated in 
the side, instead of the extremities, as in A:acrican 
cars. The hooks to which the hammocks a:e attached 
may be taken out and the hammock transported to 
the hospital without disturbing the occupant. These 
can accommodate about sixteen persong room being 
made for eight on the floor, upon which soft mattresses 
are laid. 

An frish Scene. 


The Claddagh, a suburb of Galway, formerly inhab- 
ited by upward of “three thousand stalwart fisher- 
men,” but “ since the famine of 1846,” including men, 
women and children, scarcely numbering two hundred 
souls, is peculiarin many respects. The people of the 
Claddagh are in many respects distinct, not only in 
‘manners,’ butin “ appearance and language,” from 


Mr. J.S. Ciarxe‘is playing his first engage- 
ment since returning from Europe at McVicker’s The- 
atre, Chicago. His ‘‘ Everybody’s Friend’ gave much 
satisfaction. 


Tue Theatre Royal, Leeds, Eng., has been 
reopened with the engagement of the popular author 
actor, H. J. Byron, whose ‘‘ Prompter’s Box” was 

the opening piece. 

Mr. E. A. Sornern has been winning fresh 
laurels at the Theatre Royal, B ton, with his repre- 
sentation of Lord Dundreary other characters pc- 
culiari; suittd io Sis droll tastes. 

On Monday, August 29th, Madame Lanner’s 
Ballet Troupe introduced, at the Grand Ope.a fou 
New York, “Uriella, or the Demon of the Night,’ 
Maéame L. and Miss Bertha Lind receiving warm ap- 
plause. 

Woopn’s Museum, New York City, closed 
for alterations, repairs, etc., on August 27th. During 
the summer ti attractions were constantly pre- 
sented, which drew good audiences in spite of tie in- 
tensely hot weather. 


Sicnor Ranpo.rt, the pet baritone of New 
York, is delighting the visitors at Newport, both in 
public and private concerts, and, like apoiher OF 
pheus, char: the fishes themselves with his noble 
voice and fesistiess entrain. 


Lavra Keene, with hegfine dramatic com- 

, has recently been de Springfield, I. 

By Fepeated performances of Boucicault’s emotional 

drama, ‘“‘ Hunted Down ; or, Thé Two Lives of Mary 
Leigh,” and her famous ‘‘ Our American Cousin.” 


Tur choir being organized for the new St. 
Thomas P. E. Church, New York City, will be one of 
the strongest and most talented of any in the country, 

e William Warren, late of the Holy Tr.nity, 
Brooklyn, is to be organist, and J. R. Nelson ihe solo 
tenor. 


Tue Royal Tycoon’s Private Troupe of Ja- 
panese have appeared at the AJhambra Palace, I on- 
don, in a series of their extraordinary pe:fo. ances, 
pa pn is said to be the one selecied by the. 'Ty- 

to appear before Prince Alfred when he visited 
Yeddo. 


Mr. Arrnur J. Martrtutson’s version of 
“Enoch Arden,” which had a long and highly suc- 
cessful run at Booth’s Theatre last winter, is to be 
brought out at the Opera House, Newark, N. J., on 
the 7th, with the author and Mr. Theodore Hamiiton 
in their original roles. * 


Tur Grand English Opera Combination, 
being a union of the Parepa-Rosa and Miss Richings 
old troupes, gives the first performance of the season 
at Crosby’s Opera House, Chicago, October 3. ‘The 
new troupe offers a repertoire of forty operas, and 
contains many favorite artis’ 


We hear rumors of a coterie being formed 
of some of the most aristoeratic, fashionable, and tal- 
ented young ladies of Brooklyn, N. Y., for the purpose 
of war a d musical tour of the States, The 
combination consists entirely of ladies, and, consider- 
ing the musical and dramatic ability represented, it 
will make a successful sensation wherever it appears. 


On Monday, September 5th, there was a re- 
vival of the Shakespearean ma at Niblo’s Theatre, 
New York, the initial piece “being ‘‘ Julius Ozsar,’ 
with Mr. E. L. Davenport as Brutus, Mr. L. Barrett as 


Cassius, Mr. Walter Montgomery Mark Antony, 
Mr. F. ©. as Julius Mr. Mark Smith as 
Casca, Mme. Ponisi as and Miss Louisa Moore 
as Calpurnia. 


Mr. Aveustixn Daty has been gilding re- 
fined ‘gold, and ting the b 0 ‘still 
— is beaut Fit fF neat, which = 

i) on Zespteg eve nD a draz = 
ann ¢ by Mr. ee U Wilkie itine’s powerful novel 
of * and Wife.’ The thrilling scenes and vigor- 

of this striking book are ad 


} ous mirably 
the Irish of Galway. Among other customa,formerly ecapted’ ioe ths stage, and, well acted, they shonin 


observed by these people, was the annual election of a 
personage whom they called King of the Claddagh, 
who, as a mark of distinction, had the privilege of fly- 
ing a white flag on the mast of his fishing-boat, and 





who, moreover, had the power of deciding ail disputes 
that might arise within the community, in a most ab- | 
solute manner. The engraving, taken from the [us 
traicd London Nevis, represents the interior cf 2 


make a veritable sensation. That they will be excel- 
lently given may be seen at a glance by the prominent 
names of the company—Miss Morant, Miss Ethel, Miss 


Morris, Miss Davenport, etc. ; and Messrs. Harkins, 
Lewes, Davidge, Polk, Arthur Matthison, etc., etc. 
= all we es learn nigt v Daly’s plans for be 
uture, we an te a prosperous season | 
this ele t howe of Cron au Comedy, te Fil 
Avenue Thicatre. 
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FRANCE,—ARRIVAL OF THE FIRST CONVOY OF SOLDIERS WOUNDED IN BATTLE, AT A BAILRO. ed FBANCE.—A RECONNOISSANCE BY A DETACHMENT OF CAVALRY ATTACHED TO THE ARMY OF 
DEPOT IN METZ. . MACMAHON. 
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FRANCE,—A WAGON-SHOP CONTAINING ALL THE MATERIALS NECESSARY FOR PTFa{RING : 
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FRANCE.—INTERIOR VIEW OF A WAGON OF THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE WOUNDED—CONVEYING TO HOSPITAL SOLDIERS INJURED IN ACTION, 
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FRANCE, —SOLDEERS OF THE LINK OF THE IMPERIAL ARMY CARRYING PROVISIONS INTO THE 


TRELAND.—WOMEN (i? PHE CLADDAGH, NEAR THE TOWN OF GALWAY, SPENNEING THREAD 
FOR FISHING NETS. _- BBLEAGUBRED CITY OF STRASBOURG, 
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RHENISH PRUSSIA.—THE PRUSSIAN SOLDIERY OBSTINATELY WITHSTANDING THE FRENCH AT THE BATTLE OF SAARBRUCK.—SEE PAGE 13. 


: y oat iaah 4 . | to every one of what necessity the speedy com- | on the field than the signal telegraph. Inthe | rious in the war of 1866, the news was spread 
7 TELEGRAPHY ON THE FIELD OF munication of commands from one general to | years 1860 and ’61, telegraphy rendered most | over the whole country. The French Gavere- 
BATTLE. another is, and hence we need not assert that | valuable service to the armies of Victor Eman- | ment officials have been making numerous ex- 
the use of the telegraph on the field is a very | uel, and likewise during the late American | periments on this subject in the years 1866, 67, 
TeLEGRAPHY has, of late, given proofs of its | important feature. The electric telegraph | war. and ’68, and obtained the most satisfactory re. 

great ‘merits on the field. It must seem clear ' better meets the demands of the commanders On ithe days that the Prussians were victo-! sults in the last-named year. 
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“WE,” 


On! love is left in by-gone years, 
Yet there has been no broken vow. 
“ We” met of yore; ’tis “you and J” 
That sometimes meet each other now. 
A quite indifferent he and she, 
Though once enshrined in lover’s “ we,” 


That time, ’tis now léng, long ago— 

Its hopes, its joys all passed away} 
On life’s calm tide three bubbles glow, 

And pleasure, youth, and love are they. 
Hope paints them bright as bright can be— 
Or did when you and J were “ we.” 


paradised some woodland cot ; 

I built great ‘‘ castles in the air” 
And pleasure was, and grief was not. 
In cot or castle thou wert there ; 

Yet it was not alone for thee, 
For Fancy always whispered ‘ we.” 


The distant isles of future years 
Gleam brightly through the golden haze ; 
Time’s sea a reflex heaven appears, 
In which the stars are happy days ; 
At least *twas always so with me 
When lovers you and I were ‘‘ we.” 


My life was all one web of gold, 

Where thoughts of thee like gems were set ; 
But soon the light of love grew cold, 

And gems and gilding faded ipet 
The “gilt” and “ paste” seemetl true to me, 
But ’twas when you and I were “‘ we.” 


Long, long ago, with life-hope shone 
These faded fancies ; now they seem 
Wild fragments of a gladness gone, 
The memory of a pleasant dream. 
And Wonder whispers, ‘Can it be 
‘Phat ever you and I were “ we.” 








MATRIMONIAL RECON- 
STRUCTION. 


—— 


A BIRD STORY. 


My home on the Striglitz gold flelds was a 
= bower of birds and flowers. Hardy, 
ropical heather, with its coarse bells so unlike 

e delicate blossoms of the Scottish heath, 
fererta thickly the carpet of vivid living green 

at surrounded us. Native spicy shrubs 
adorned the open space that intervened be- 
tween our tent and the eucalytius grove that 
bordered the Yunganeep River close by. We 
had brought up from Melbourne fig, pomegran- 
ate and almond trees, and with great care had 
transplanted clematis and fuschia-vines, which 
we had trained against. our dwelling so as to 
almost entirely conceal the unsightly slabs that 
formed its walls. A rustic bower overarched 
the doorway, covered with passion-vines and a 
Bingal running-rose. Cages of bright birds 
hung inthe trees and among the clambering 
vines. I loved my flowers, but the living pets 
were dearest. Let me enumerate them: a 
wombat; a young kangaroo; a flying opos- 
sum, whose nocturnal antics were a continual 
source of funny vexation ; three dogs, viz., a 
Scotch collie, a kangaroo-hound, and an Italian 
grayhound ; anda Bombay cat. Every one of 
these animals were characters, and would fur- 
nish materiai for mary an interesting sketch ; 
but my beautiful, bright birds! with what 
pleasure they sweetened hours of loneliness 
that otherwise would have been verjuiced with 
regretful longings for ‘‘ home, sweet home.” 

y husband was one of those persons who 
have so great a sympathy with Nature, that 
they seem to enter easily into her moods, and 
with little effort become familiar with all her 
creatures. Cut he a slip from a plant and 
stuck it into the ground, ft was sure to take 
root and flourish. Transplanted he a bush out 
of season, it recognized his hand, and went on 
growing: as thriftily as if it had not been dis- 
turbed. I used to think it wouldn't have been 
much of a miracle if Aaron’s rod had budded in 
his hands. Did a miner bring in a wombat, or 
® young native oat spitting and snarling, hair 
all on end with fear and spite, Henry would 
have it soothed and quieted in ten minutes, 
and in a day or tamed and domesticated. 

From many so he had gathered various 
specimens of native birds. A funny moapook 
owl slept lazily in a dark corner all day, and at 
night assisted the o in making the 
hours spicily varified with their pranks. A 
sulphur-crested white cockatoo perched on 
my shoulder while I ate, leaning over now and 
then, and gravely taking the bit from my hand 
or my mouth, and eating it as if to say, 
“TI have a right.” In a roomy cage, a dozen 

of tiny love-birds, called by the natives 
eregahs, twittered, and chirped and 
sang. Bright, vain, loving little creatures they 
were, continually dressing each other’s coats of 
malachite, yellow and bronze, nestling thin- 
hooked bills into their Paris-green vests, and 
laying each feather in its place, till they were 
&s smooth and polished as the most immaculate 
shirt-front of a sworn dandy ; delicately ar- 
ranging their sapphire-colored neck-ties, and 
kissing and complimenting each other, saying 
as plainty as possible: ‘‘ How lovely you are 
looking! How bright your eyes are ; I never 
saw such a perfect beauty as your mazarine 
and gold trail is.” 

Then came a pair of rosellas, paroquets a 
little larger than the bonjieregahs, and still 
more gorgeously attired. The Queen of the 
Tongo Islands could hardly dream of anything 
more m 
eonsisting of a scarlet cap ornamented with 
side plumes of amethyst, a Pompadour of 
yellow, and a necklace of deep sapphire, fan 
of emerald-green, with skirt a shade darker, 
and train of Tyrean purple—and you have a 
— dress, 

wimera parrots, Jocy and her mate. 1 
put the madame frst, advisedly. Soft. pretty. 


t for her court costume than. 


dove-colored birds, about as large as the Eng- 
lish robin, their wings tipped with white, 
cheeks painted light vermilion, lemon-colored 
throats and greenish-yellow crests. They chat- 
tered continually, mixing with their native 
notes various calls learned from us. Many a 
time my little dog Spry, at the sound of the 
whistle we always used for him, would start up 
from a doze, prick up his ears for a moment, 
and then, as he recognized the source of the 
call, would shamefacedly hang his head, and, 
with tail ignominiously between his legs, slink 
off, acknowledging in every hair, “‘ sold.” 

. For along time after Joey was given me, she 
lived alone in her cage in a sfate of single- 
blessedness, a very happy, contented bird, 
seeming to find the sum of bliss in Henry’s af- 
fection. Don’t tel] me that animals don’t know 
the sentiment of genuine love. That bird loved 
my husband as women love—with all her heart. 
She was as jealous as a woman, too, When he 
came home at night she knew his step afar off, 
before I could detect it, and would cali him till 
he came into the room ; then she would hover 
and flutter, spreading out her wings, and quav- 
ering out low notes of welcome, tremulous with 
the very accents of passion, pleading to be 
noticed. If he went to the cage and patted her 
head with his finger, or spoke caressingly to 
her, she was satisfied ; but if he turned and 
kissed me, she would scream atid shriek, beat- 
ing herself against the bars of the cage, till he 
went to her; then she would snarl her little 
“ayaugh,” and scold—and make up; but if I 
went near her in one of these fits, she would 
fly at me, and if she could lay hold, put her 
hooked bill well into the flesh. Little tyrant! 
her day came at last. One bright tropical day 
I sat out under a tree, idly poring over my thrice- 
read letters from home, and listening to the 
hum of the many-voiced nature that surrounded 
me, mingled with the suggestion of worldly 
want and strife that came with the sound of the 
stamps and mills that were crushing the heart 
out of the golden quartz in the ravine over the 
hill. Joey in her cage was on top of the bower. 
Humming-birds scarce bigger than bumble- 
bees darted, iridescent, like living jewels, from 
‘rose to pomegranate-flower, sipping here and 
there as if intoxicated with the ecstasy of the 
day. My little love-birds made love tropically 
on this tropie day, and thought as I looked at 
Joey, “Poor birdie, you and old bachelor 
cockatoo lose some of the good things of life, 
don’t you ?” 

Suddenly; from out the very depths of the 
ether above, came a long, shrill cry, ‘‘ J-o-e-y ! 
J-o-e-y !” Joey, half asleep, her bill nestled in 
her ample chin feathers, roused up, perked her 
head on one side, and looked with her bright, 
strong eye up into the clear, cloudless sky. 
Again came the cry, ‘‘J-o-e-y! J-o-e-y!” A 
little, low, glad chirp, a flutter of the white- 
tipped wings, and, arching her throat, she 
gnswered the call, somewhat as she was used 
to answer Henry’s, but with a new tone, There 
was discovery in it—reeognition of something 
unrevealed before. She was a nestling when 
caught, and had never yet met one of her own 
people. Now she recognized in the strange 
bird’s cry the voice of kindred. Again and 
again the cries were repeated, coming each 
time nearer, till in a few moments her counter- 
part, a bright, gay, young wimera parrot 
lighted on a branch of the weeping wattle that 
grew close beside the porch. Then followed a 
love history condensed into very short space. 
Here was an exile from native land—a Ceelebes 
in search of a wife—a wandering prince—and 
he had found his enchanted beauty in her 
charmed palace. As for Joey, I saw at once 
that she was to live in ‘maiden meditation 
fancy free,” or giving herself up to adoration 
of some higher m , like my Henry, .no 
longer—her prince had come. Such infense 
courtship! They flirted. They actually did 
Jirt! He swayed back and forth on the willowy 
stem of the wattle tree, throwing up his glitter- 
ing crest, pluming-his glossy feathers and 
pouring out the most gentle notes his parrot- 
voice could command. She fluttered and 
quivered and coaxed, much as I had seen her 
do when she was trying to get Henry to pet 
her—only more so, till she enticed the stranger 
over to the bower. A little shy at first, he 
hovered around, looking suspiciously at his 
fair one’s castle, but finally settled on a rose- 
branch near by, and, a.she pleaded and flirted, 
edged nearer and nearer, till at length he sat 
close beside her, only the bars of the cage 
between them. Oh, the billing and cooing! Oh, 
the fond vows of affection! Ob, the emotion 
and palpitation! It took no seer to see that 
that young, feathered dandy was a “ gone” 
bird. An ingenious snare arranged on madame’s 
cage secured him, and before night the prince 
and princess were keeping house together, in 
the home she had queened it so long in 
single state. My! what little fools they were, 
to be sure! To have seen them you’d have 
thought Hymen had only just been recognized 
in bird-dom. Happiness! Bliss! Ecstasy! 
Honeymoons of white folks are not a circum- 
stance to this!—and it lasted just two®days. 
Then came the tug of war. A dispute arose, 
My Lord Joe thought that the divine preroga- 
tive of kings, the evidences of Christianity, the 
verdict of pulpit, and the authority of custom 
were all on his side, and that by right and title 
he was master of the shanty and of its mistress 
too. Lady Joey differed in opinion. She had 
not been her own mistress so long, managed 
her house by herself, and been accustomed to 
the superior advantages of progressive human 
society, withont getting some ideas and ways 
of her own. She declined implicit obedience. 
Joe stormed. Joey scolded back, and rather 
had the best of it. Joe, confideat in his marital 
right, however, flew at her. Beat her unmer- 
cifully too. J wanted to separate them, but 
Henry “No, let them settle it-~don’t inter- 
fere in a ily quarrel, my dear.” The little 
scoundrel! she crouched at the 
bottom of the 3, too tired to resist. 





*She:is'a fool te Ste “wants ence 
po 't worry,” said Henry. “She'll assert 





herself yet—see if she don’t, I know women, 
and I know Joey.” 

“When did you learn so much ?” said I. “I 
am sure we never quarreled.” 

“ Catch me at it,” said he. * 

I confess it, I wanted to box his ears that 
very minute—lI really did, 

Weak and worsted, Joey sat on the floor of 
the cage awhile, while the conquering hero, 
with great dignity, ascended to the topmost 
perch of his domicile, and looked down at her 
with supreme superiority. Pretty soon, think- 
ing it was time to make up, I suppose, and 
also, perhaps, to try how far she was humbled, 
he gave a low, loving, little chirp, “Joey! 
Jo-ey! J-o-e-y!” “Ayaugh !” snapped she, and 
snuggled closer to the corner of the cage. 

“Ha! ha! She isn’t dead yet,” said Henry. 
‘Good girl, Joey! Maintain your rights!” and 
he whistled one of his old petting staves to her. 

She raised up on her feet, and peering out 
between the bars, fluttered her wings a little, 
and answered, with inimitable softness, 
“ Cheow-ey ! Cheow-ey !” and then climbed up 
to the top round, and sat beside her spouse. 
Evidently he thought she had given in, and, 
disposed to be magnanimous, he cooed softly, 
“Joey!” Again she answered with snappish 
vim, “* Ayaugh !” and flying at him, crest up, 
feathers bristling, all alive with fury, beat him 
around and around the cage till he cried with 
terror. Up and down she hunted him till, as 
she had lately done, he lay on the floor of the 
cage. Nor did she stop then. He was whipped, 
and well whipped, but she proceeded to ad- 
minister pecks and blows till he was thoroughly 
“reconstructed.” That arranged their house- 
hold affairs for the rest of their lives. They 
never quarreled. She combed his pate lovingly 
with her bill, and was as good a wife as a bird 
can be. He waited on her when she was 
building her semi-yearly nest, and dutifully sat 
on the eggs half the time. After seven years of 
matrimony he went to bird-heaven one day. 
She lingered a few months, pined, refused to 
be comforted, and went after him. 








THE DEAD LETTER. 


My friend Grant Selwyn was employed as 
clerk in the Dead Letter Office, and as my 
health was not good, I wrote an acceptance to 
his cordial invitation to make him a visit, and 
accordingly one pleasant May evening found 
me nearing Selwyn’s home. 

I received a warm welcome from his family, 
which consisted of his young wife, a rosy, 
laughing brunette, and his mother. 

The next morning after my arrival Grant 
asked me to accompany him to the office. 

“Tt is rather dull there, I will allow,” said 
he, “but you may be able to find something 
among the old .ctters to amuse you.” 

Now, I delight in reading old letters, so I did 
not need much urging. 

We were seated before the long table at the 
office, when I noticed a letter directed in a del- 
icate, womanly hand, to “Marmaduke Vance, 
Riverdale, N. Y.” I took it up to examine it, 
and as I opened the sheet, a plain gold ring 
fell from it to the floor, The words “ Maud 
from Duke,” were engraven inside. The letter 
ran as follows: 


“Dear DuKE—We must not see each other 
again. My father. commands me to marry 
Jacob Armstrong, and I cannot disobey him. 
You know how stern, and unyielding he can be. 
I have begged and prayed in vain. We must 
part, and this is my last farewell ; but I shall 
always be true to you. Farewell, dear Duke. I 
shall never love another. May God bless you. 

‘6 Maup.” 


Duke Vance was my dearest friend and chum 
in college. His father’s death and failure, soon 
after we left school, had left him alone in the 
world, and penniless, So, at the time the letter 
was written—anearly two years ago—he had 
entered a small dry-goods store in the country 
town of Riverdale, oa a meagre salary that 
barely supported him, He wrote to me soon 
after, and said he was going to Australia, and 
we might never meet again. I wondered what 
had cavsed this sudden decision, and had never 
forgotten him. But two years had passed and 
brought no word from him, and I had given 
him up for dead. 

On my last visit home (I had been traveling 
for a year), I had noticed a pale, golden-haired 
girl, flitting around our house ; but my short 
stay at home had prevented my more than 
speaking to her and learning that her name 
was Maud Southerland—that she’was our gov- 
erness. Her sweet, blue eyes seemed always 
brimming over with tears, and had a far-away 
look in them. 

After I left home my mother wrote that she 
had lost her governess, just when the children 
loved her so much. That une of the wealthy 
men of the city-—Jacob Armstrong — twice 
Maud’s age, had been attracted by the beauty 
of the girl, and had taken her to be mistress of 
his family home. Poor Maud had almost cried 
her eyes out, but her father, a poor, worthless 
creature, had told her if she did not marry 
Armstrong he would kill ‘‘that Vance fellow ” 
just as sure as she disobeyed him. This had 
the desired effect, and Maud was living in 
luxury. 

I thought over all this, and took the letter 
and ring and put them in my pocket, resolved 
to keép them for Duke Vance, should he ever 
return, and tell him what I had learned, for he 
no doubt thought her heartless, and that she 
no longer loved him. 

I took up a paper to read until time for Grant 
to leave, and this. caught. my eye among the:| 
notices of the dead : 


“ Jacob Armstrong died suddenly of apoplexy 
on the 20th inst.” 





aoe.) oe eee 
A few dave after. while walking down the 


crowded street, I came face to face with Duke 
Vance, 

‘*Trevalyn, old fellow, how are you?” was 
his first greeting, as he grasped my hand. 

“Vance! how came you here? I thought 
you were in Australia,” said I. 

“So I have been, but am once more in my 
native land, Come up to my rooms, my boy, 
and we will have a talk over old times,” 

He had grown bronzed and brown, but he 
was still the same Duke of old, 

After we had chatted awhile, I said, some- 
what abruptly : 

‘* By-the-way, Duke, what has become of the 

e golden-haired beauty you used to rave so 
about ?” 

A troubled look of pain came into his fine, 
brown eyes, 

ee Guy; you don’t know what you 
ask. 

He spoke calmly; but the muscles around 
his bearded mouth trembled. 

Without more ado I placed the letter and 
ring in his hand, while I explained how they 
came into my possession. 

He read it and sprang to his feet, all the look 
of pain gone for a moment, 

“Dear friend,” he cried, “you have made 
me anew man. But,” he added, “ it is too late 
now ; she is my Maud no longer. But I know 
she loves me still, wherever she is, no matter 
what is her name.” And he sank back in his 
seat with a sigh. 

I quietly gave him the paper, and pointed 
to old Armstrong’s death. He seized his hat 
and darted from the room, without so much as 
bicding me good-by. 





Two weeks after, I was at home again, and, 
walking down the street one evening in June, 
a hand was placed on my shoulder, and a rich, 
manly voice said: 

“Arn’t you going to speak to an old friend, 
Trevalyn ?” 

I turned, and caught Duke Vance by the 
hand, eager words of inquiry trembling on my 
lips. But he broke out with— 

“‘T have found her, Guy, and I am the hap- 
piest man alive !” 

‘Of course you are,” said I, laughing. “ All 
accepted lovers are the happiest men in the 
world. Accept my hearty congratulations.” 

He laughed merrily. All the old look was 
gone from his eyes, and in its place was a 
steady, shining light, and I knew he was happy. 

“Come with me, Guy,” he said; “I am just 
going to see Maud. She will be glad to see 
you; for we have talked of nobody but you, 
except ourselves,” laughing. 

‘So, Duke,” said I, on the way, “you are 
not afraid that she will think you a fortune- 
hunter ?” 

“No, indeed! You told me my good news 
so soon that day, I did not have time to tell 
you I made my fortune in Australia ; and I am 
nearly as wealthy as her former husband. We 
will not be married until New Year’s. You will 
be present on the occasion ?” 

*T shall be only too happy,” was my reply. 

We reached the house and rang the bell. A 
servant let us in, and at the same moment a 
fairy form came flying down the stairway, and 
a silvery voice cried : 

“Oh, Duke ! what made you——” 

She stopped abruptly at sight of me. He put 
his arm around her, and drew her to his side. 

“ Darling, you remember Guy ?” 

“To be sure I do,” was her reply, and she 
came and put her small, white hands in mine, 
and said earnestly : 

“T never forgot your face, although I saw it 
pip times. You looked as though you pitied 

and pity then was sweet. Since, I have 
had cause to remember you, for you were the 
means of our happiness. I can never thank 
you as I should.” 

“No thanks are needed, Mrs. Armstrong,” I 
answered. “I am only too glad to do any- 
thing for my friend Duke.” 








THEY were married at New Year's, and are 
lovers still ; for their union was blest with a 
deep, pure love that will always last. Neither 
of them will ever forget those dark years through 
which they passed to the happiness beyond, 
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THE FRENCH ENCAMPMENT AT 
THIONVILLE. 


WE present our readers this week with seve- 
ral illustrations of scenes and incidents of the 
European war. Thionville lies in the north- 
eastern part of France, and is seventeen miles 
north of Metz. It is a fortified town, with a 
population of over eleven thousand souls. It 
has manufactories and considerable commerce. 
In the battle which took place at this town be- 
tween Prince Charles and Bazaine, the latter 
was worsted and compelled to retire upon Metz. 
not, however, without inflicting terrible loss on 
the Prussian army. The fighting was superb on 
both sides, and the French merely gave way to 
superior numbers. 











SCENES IN STRASBOURG. 


STRasBoure is a strongly fortified city of East- 
ern France, situated on the left bank of the [ll, 
and communicates with Prussia by the bridge 
of Kehl, which was partially destroyed a few 
days ago by the Bavarians in order to prevent 
the French from crossing. The fortifications 
are triangular, and were built by Vauban. By 

adjacent country can be 

flooded with water. It is:well built, and has a 
number of handsome edifices, spacious squares, 
streets: c= vaegage « Age Ill, Grossed by 

\ P dges. of the walls are a 
large artillery ground for practice, on which 
there is a monnment to Kleber, a racecourse, and 
numerous gardens and places of public resort. 
It- has a church, begun in the tenth century by 
Charlemagne. bat not finished until the fifteenth, 
which has a svire taller than St. Peter's, and is 
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richly decorated throughout. It has a remark- 
able astronomical clock, and stained glass win- 
dows. 

Strasbourg is the see of a bishop, and the 
seat of several learned societies, agricultural 
and scientific. Its maaufactures are numerous 
and important, and its immense public grana- 
ries are kept full, in expectation of invasion. 
Besides othe®public buildings, it has an arsenal, 
barracks, and numerous military establishments. 
Steamers ply between Strasbourg and London 
constantly, and @ railway connects it with Paris, 
At a stated hour every evening, in times of war, 
the gates are closed, and all who happen to be 
out after that hour have to pass the night out- 
side the walls, and besides be called before a 
justice next morning, which explains the eager- 
ness of the crowd in the engraving to get within 
the walls in time. 

Notwithstanding the great quantity of provi- 
sions in the granaries, the authorities issued or- 
ders that all grain stored in the arrondissement 
should be brought into the town, and provisions 
of every kind be collected and brought into the 
city. 





THE BATTLE OF GRAVELOTTE. 


THE battle of Gravelotte took place about 
noon of the 18th of August, The great repre- 
sentative men of Prussia, soldiers and states- 
men, were standing on the ground watching the 
conflict just begun. Among them were the 
King, Bismarck, General Von Moltke, Prince 
Frederick Charles, Prince Carl, Prince Adalbert, 
and Adjutant Kranski. At the moment the 
French were making a most desperate effort to 
hold on to the last bit of the Verdun road— 
that between Rezonville and Gravelotte, or 
that part of Gravelotte which in some maps is 
called St. Marcel. The struggle was desperate 
but unavailing, for everyone man in the Frerch 
army had two to cope with, and their line was 
already beginning to waver. Soon it was plain 
that this wing, the French right, was withdraw- 
ing to anew position. This was swiftly taken 
up under cover of a continuous fire of their 
artillery from the heights beyond the village. 

Th: second engagement was fought in a 
woody ravine over one hundred feet deep, and 
at the top some three hundred yards wide. The 
side of the chasm next to Gravelotte, where the 
Prussians stood, is much lower than the other 
side, which gradually ascends to a great height. 
From their commanding eminenge the French 
held their enemies fairly beneath them, and 
poured upon them a scorching fire. 

The French stood their ground and died— 
the Prussians stood their ground and died— 
both by hundreds, and almost by thousands. 
This, for an hour or two that seemed ages, so 
constant was the slaughter. The hill where we 
stood commanded chiefly the conflict behind the 
village and to the south of it. The Prussian re- 
inforcements, coming up on their right, filed 
out of the Bois des Ognons ; and it was at that 
point, as they marched on to the field, that one 
could perhaps get the best idea of the magni- 
tude of this invading army now in the heart of 
France. There was no break whatever for four 
hours in the march of men out of that wood. It 
seemed almost as if all the killed and wounded 
revived and came back and marched forth 
again. 

Birnam Wood advancing to Dunsinane Hill 
was not a more ominous sight to Macbeth 
than these men of General Goeben’s army to 
Bazaine, shielded as they were by the woods 
till they were fairly within range and reach of 
their enemies’ guns. So the French must have 
felt; for, between four and five o’clock, they 
concentrated upon that spot their heaviest fire, 
massing all available guns, and shelling the 
woods unremittingly. The puffs of smoke from 
the French guns mingled with the flashes, 
brightening as the darkness increased, receded 
gradually. The pillars of cloud and flame from 
the north as gradually and steadily approached. 
With that advance ‘the French fire every mo- 
ment grew more slack. It was not far from 
nine o’clock when the ground was yielded 
finally on the north, and the last shots fired on 
that terrible evening were heard in that direc- 
tion. The French now contented themselves 
with the mere occupation of the ground to 
which earlier in the day they had been driven 
back. At notime did they seriously strive to 
regain the westernmost line of hills which had 
been theirs in the morning. At no time did 
they recover or seek to recover by any vigo- 
rous forward movement to the junction of the 
roads at Grivelotte. From seven to eight the 
weight of the battle tended more and more to 
the north of the road. There wasa lull, the 
meaning of which the French failed apparentiy 
to interpret. By seven they may have be- 
lieved themselves partly victorious. They 


were still perhaps in condition to renew on the- 


morrow the struggle that had gone on all day 
for that fated road from Metz to Verdun. If 
they had not gained the road or the battle they 
had not clearly lost the latter. Two hours 
later they had lost both—and Bazaine’s army 
was broken—a disordered mass of men, fleeing 
from the field which early in the morning they 
had proudly called their own. 
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Mowrreat has had a frost. 

Towa has had its female prize-fight. 

La Crosse keeps a chain-gang busy. 

Icz formed near Bangor a few nights ago. 
Cutcaco calls Milwaukie “ our northern sub- 


urb.”” 

Two St. Louis female teachers get $2,00@ 
each, 

St. Lovrs has thirty-four charitable institu- 
tions. 

Great Brirarn contains over three million 
horses. i 

A Beeruoven Socrery is being organized at 
New Haven. 

Cricaco arrests people for jumping upon 
cara in motion. 

Nearty all the Southern cities will show a 
falling off in population. 

A cnress factory of two-thousand-cow ca- 
pacity is going up in esota, 

Rarrirrr pears from California are now the 
dearest fruit in Eastern markets. 

Carcuina twelve-foot tiger sharks from the 
whartfs is called sport in Charleston. 

An apple tree on the premises of Mr. Gunn, 
in Fa’: .aven, Conn., is nag in bloom. 


Tue water-power of St. Anthony Falls, 
Minn., is calculated to equal 100,000 horses, 

Granp Isnianp, Nebraska, now claims to be 
the ‘‘ geographical centre,”’ and wants the capital, 

Two nunpReD bales of silk recently passed 
through Omaha, shipped direct from China to London. 


Tur Suez Canal has a constant current run- 
ning through it from the Mediterranean to the Red 
Sea. 








Tur census-takers have finished the siege 
of Troy. The population was reduced to figures— 
47,130. 

A recion of salt ten miles square, where it 
covers the ground like gravel, has been found in New 
Mexico. 


Tue prospects of the gape crop on the 
Lake Erie Islands has never .een better than at 
present. 

A Kentucky clergyman, sixty-five yeies old, 
is cutting a jaw-tooth that replaces one he lost ten 
years ago. 

Tue population of Sag Harbor, L.I., by the 
present enumeration, will probably not materially ex- 
ceed 2,000, 

Were the wealth of Boston to be equally 
divided, it would give to each inhabitant a fraction 
above $3,000. 

Exmwaseta VaN ArspALF, a German woman, 
died lately at Dutch Kills, Long Island, aged one hun- 
dred and two. 

Fatt River, Mass., has had ean appropria- 
tion of $85,000 from the City Government for common 
schoo] purposes. 


Tur grape-vines about Los Angeles are 


loaded with grapes of fine quality, just beginning to 
come into market, 


Tue Swedes who have recently come into 
the Aroostook region, in Maine,are Baptists, and have 
with them a Baptist minister. 


Tur New England Female Medical College 
at Boston is good progress, and will be dedi- 
cated some time in ber next, 


Moxrror Covunty, Mississippi, has added 
sixty pairs of twins to the census within a’ year, 
This is what may be called going in t’win. 


Tne mill-owners in the West are suffering 
from the drouth, and hundreds of men and women 
have thereby been thrown out of employment. 


‘ Tyr Government of Belgium guarantees to 
the Antwerp and New York Steamship line the mini- 
mum of postage receipts from mails carried by them, 


Tiere are five women now confined in the 
Lunatic Asylum at Longview, Tenn., against whom 
wiions for divorce have been filed’ by unkind hus- 
ands 
Tue peanut crop of Virginia this year will 
be 400,000 bushels, while Tennessee raises 300,000 
bushels, and Georgia and the Carolinas from 150,000 
to 175,000, 
Kansas has three pane = i 
Leavenworth, and Eldorado, ey ‘orm 
Petit auties quite as Well as the same class of officials 
of the sterner sex. 


We find from our Canadian exchenses thet 
he cattle disease is spreading there and tha 
pak herds in the Feighborhood of London aud 
elsewhere have suffered severely. 


A uivery fellow under arrest p.. Towa has 

ade a confession covering his doings for seven years. 

t He rememhers nine murders within that time, but 

don’t care to go back any further. 

Lapies are to be admitted to the medical 

lectures at the Carolinska Institute, in Stockholm, 

rovided they have the same amount of preparatory 
owledge as is required by male students, 


Tur Comstock lode, near Virginia, Nevada, 
is represented to be a city underground, where the 
flluminations are on a grand scale, one firm alone fur- 
nishing twenty thousand boxes of candles annually. 


Tur public baths of Philadelphia were 
availed P in the last week of August by 4,331 men, 
1,187 women, 10,484 boys, and 2,708 girls. ere were 
317 deaths in the city during the same space of time. 


Tue people of Detroit, Mich., do not seem 
to favor lecturers. It is reported that the last lecture 
pedi the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
that city did not go within five dollars of paying ex- 
penses. 





Tne thieves of Georgia have recently taken 
to the garrote system on a very extensive scale. A 
lady was recently held by the neck until she became 
black in the face, whiie a gallant individual took 
possession of her watch, diamonds and earrings. 


Tne Spiritualists of Wisconsin have r recently 
t two a on an n the 
bas Sorhootor Fal It beams that this course 
‘was adopted in deference to the wishes of the spirit 
of @ great Indian warrior, who desired to givo t 
important information. 


Tne teachers of Pennsylvania, who recently 
met at Lancaster, among other su! discussed at 
great length the question of religious ction in 
publioschools. <A resolution was finally adopted de- 
claring that no school system wee worth o pin With 














out having the Bible as iis basis. 
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TO HELEN, 


HELEN, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicéan barks of yore, 
That gently o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore 


On desr<cate seas long wont to roam, 
¢ity hyacinth hair, thy classic fare, 
The Najad girs have brought me home 
fo the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome, 


Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche, 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand! 

Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 

holy land! 








THE WIFE’S PLOT; 


OR, 
THE PRIDE OF THE HATHER- 
LEIGHS. 


CHAPTER XXXII, 


As Raph was going homeward he met 
Ephraim Byles, and glanced at bis mean face 
with scarcely a recognition, The creature 
stalked by him with such a flash of angry hate 
gleaming from ont his narrow eyes, that it set 
Ralph wondering, and made him look again at 
the man ; not with any kindly gaze, certainly, 
but with a curiosity that was half contempt, 
and with a certain ieadiness in his eye for 
anger that made Byies quail. The coward 
doffed his hat, 

‘Walking is pleasanter than hearing a ser- 
mon, this hot weather, Mr, Ralph,” he said, 
trying to sneak by in a wriggling way, as if 
walking were a mistake, and crawling was the 
attitude which nature meant him to assume, 

‘You appear to find it so, Mr, Byles,” an- 
swered Ralph, coldly. 

“He! he! he !” tittered Byles, * Perhaps I 
do. I’m so hard-worked, you see, other days,” 

“No, I don’t see it,” said Ralph, never re- 
laxing the stern look with which he was re- 
garding him; “‘and I believe Mr. Spence does 
not see it either.” 

It don’t matter what your belief is,” retorted 
Byles, with a sudden snarl, “I don’t think 
your opinion is took much notice of by folks 
round here; he! he! he!” 

This sneer at Ralph’s position at Hatherleigh 
made the young man’s face grow white. 

‘¢ You'll have the goodness, Mr. Byles, net to 
address me again when we meet,” he said, “I 
have no wish to hear any remark of yours,” 

Ephraim darted a look of hatred at him, 
wriggling uneasily the while ; then the sense 
of secret power, which he held in his dastard 
heart, gave him @ false courage, and he hugged 
himself with an ugly delight, and tried to fix 
his blinking, furtive eyes on Ralph’a, 

“Tl make you repent of this one day,” he 
hissed out between his shaking teeth, * You’ve 
never had as civil a word to give to me as 
you’d throw to a dog; and you'll find in the. 
long run that incivility don’t pay, You never 
did a worse thing. for yourself, Mr. Ralph 
Hatherleigh, than when you made ap enemy of 
Ephraim Byles.” 

With a triumphant leer upon his face he 
turned away in saying this, but Ralph stopped 
him with a sudden grip upon his collar, and 
giving him a hearty shake, he flung him on the 
heath, Here Byles lay a moment quite still, 
then he sat up ruefully and looked about him 
in a blinking way, 

“You ought to be ashamed to treat a gentle- 
man like this,” he whined out ; ‘+ and me, too, 
the best friend you and Mrs, Ralph ever had, 
I wonder where you’d be now if I hadn’t known 
how to keep a quiet tongue in my head, And 
this is your gratitude, is it? Oh, this is your 
gratitude !” 

“T was not aware that I owed you any 
gratitude, Mr. Byles, any more than I was 
aware of your friendship,” said Ralph, moving 
away. ‘As for the disreputable secrets, or 
low clients you may have bronght into my 
grandfather's office, I have nothing to do with 
them. Repeat your threats to Mr. Spence, not 
to me.” 

Byles gave him a vicious look. ; 

“This is an assault,” he said, “and I can 
make you pay for it if I like ; but I won’t; I'll 
have a better revenge than money. I'll just 
come and look at you when old Mr. Hather- 
leigh’s will is read, that’s all. That'll pay me. 
Why don’t you come and beat me and kick me, 
now I’m lying ’elpless? I’ve known some of 
your family do that before now to a ’elpless 
man.” 

The venom and viciousness within him 
forced these words from his lips. though he 
was in a state of cringing fear ail the while, 
warding off imaginary blows with a bony arm 
and blinking at Ralph furtively. It was hard 
to hear him and not strike him ; and yet he 
was too despicable for a blow, so Ralph con- 
tented himself by remaining contemptuously 
silent. 

“I'm too low, I suppose,” continued Ephraim, 
‘ for a gentleman like you to notice—(He ! he !) 
—a gentleman whom nobody else notices 
except me ; but who'll get his proper place by- 
and-by, when Mr. Hatherleigh dies.” 

Ralph had taken another step or two, but 
stopped now, in spite of himself, with face 
flushing and fingers tingling. 

“7 would advise you not to name my grand- 
father to me,” he said, in a quiet, determined 


tone. 
“Dear me! Did I name him ?” asked Eph- 
raim. ‘I didn’t know it. I’m sure I don’t 


want to say anything about him. Perhaps 
you'd rather I talked about a certain young 
lady you know, who don’t think me too low for 
a friend, although you do.” ; 

“You!” exclaimed Ralph. His anger was at 
such a white heat, he could say 20 more, 





‘Yes, me!* returned Ephraim, defiantly. , years and the painful feebleness beneath which 


‘* What have you got to say against it? She’s 
been up to old David’s cottage many a time to 
see me upon business of hers. She consults 
me, you see, legally. She’s getting to be a 
favorite down at Hatherleigh, and she’s anxious 
sometimes about the old gentleman’s will. I 
shouldn’t wonder now—I shouldn’t really, if 
she was to cut you quite out in that quarter, 
and get all the property herself,” 

The slow, deliberate enjoyment which Eph- 
raim showed in saying this, guarding his lank 
face all the while from imaginary blows, was a 
sickening sight to Ralph, Was this miserable 
villain to add to the heavy load of suspicion 
and pain already weighing down his heart? 
Was such a voice as his to give testimony 
against Ethel ? 

“If you are presuming to allude to Miss 
Dalton,” he said, with white lips, ‘I affirm 
that you are a lying sconndrel! I do not even 
believe that she has ever spoken to you.” 

“Dear me!” sneered Byles, ‘And I dare 
say there’s a good many other tiings which 
you don’t believe, either. What a surprise 
you'll have by-and-by, when you find I’ve told 
you the truth !” 

“Truth from you would surprise me indeed,” 
said Ralph. 

‘* Ah, it’s very fine to talk, and earry it high 
like that,” observed Ephraim, with his ugliest 
smile ; ‘*but you'll be a little disappointed for 
all that when my words come true.” 

Here he half rose from his sitting posture, 
aiding himself with one yellow hand, while his 
narrow eyes watched Ralph uneasily, 

“Now I want to know,” he continued, 
‘‘whether you mean to let me go on my way 
peaceably, I’m a peaceable man, myself; I 
don’t knock people down on the highway,” 

**You ‘may go where you please,” returned 
Ralph, contemptuously, 

‘* Well, then, 'm going to old Hartrow’s cot- 
tage,” said Ephraim. ‘I took it of the squire’s 
steward directly he died, and I’ve had the key 
of it ever since, I believe I’ve mystified all the 
folks round here, ineluding father, by playing 
ghost there this long while. Now I’m going to 
— that up. You may tell father so, if you 
like ; I know he’s curious about it,” 

Chuckling a little, Ephraim rose carefully, his 
furtive eyes on his antagonist all the while, 
watching the effect of his speech, His words 
seemed probable and true enough ; all things 
appeared to point to his being really the secret 
tenant of the cottage. But what was his mo- 
tive for taking it? 

“The miserable villain has only acted as an 
agent for Lord Brimblecombe,” thought Ralph, 
“T have said you may go where you please,” he 
remarked again ; ‘to Hartrow’s cottage or else- 
where.” 

Ephraim Byles was on his feet now, 

‘*You give permission as if all Hatherleigh 
‘was yours,” said Byles, with his ugliest snarl. 
“Of course I’m very grateful. I ought to be, 
when such a grand gentleman as you conde- 
scends to knock me down, and then lets me go 
on without quite killing me, I know I’ve come 
off cheap with only a cracked head.” 

“That js perfectly true,” observed Ralph, 
quietly. 

‘* Well, have you got any message ?” tittered 
Ephraim, .‘'I shall see Miss Dalton in a min- 
ute. I promised to meet her at one o’clock.” 

Ralph had no time to recover his astonish- 
ment at this insolent speech, for as Byles spoke 
it he fled for his life—fied as he did that day 
upon the Tors—fied as he did when he ran from 
the cottage,and rushed shambling down the 
hill toward Sunniehayes, 

Ralph had no wish to pursve him. His mind 
was in the forlornest state of pain and bewilder- 
ment; a feather’s weight now would turn the 
scale against Ethel, and make him scorn her, 
but he would not give himself the disgust of 
seeing her greet in friendship such a man as 
Ephraim Byles, 

When Ralph reached home, he met the Cory- 
ton doctor just driving out of the gateway. 

“Your mother has got a sad attack of hys- 
teria to-day,” he said. ‘I was called out of 
church to come to her. I was sorry you were 
not at home. She wants soothing and kind- 
ness ; don’t talk to her on any exciting sub- 
jects. Your father will be home in a day or 
two, I hear. I am very glad of it; your mo- 
ther is too lonely here—much too lonely.” 

** She is not very ill, I hope ?” said Ralph. 

‘*T hope not,” replied the doctor; ‘‘ but she 
is very weak.” 

“Then she won’t be able to go to Southamp- 
ton on Tuesday, I fear ?” observed Ralph, anx- 
iously. 

“* Quite impossible, my dear sir. Don’t speak 
of it; don’t speak of anything calculated to dis- 
turb her mind. She must be kept very quiet.” 

Nodding gravely, old Doctor Everard, who 
had known Lina all her life, drove away ina 
quiet manner, by no means suggestive of cheer- 
fulness. 

Thus Ralph, who had felt much inclined to 
break through Milly’s prohibition, now saw him- 
self obliged, for his mother’s health’s sake, 
be silent respecting his approaching interview 
with Mr. Hatherleigh. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


A PANELED room, with old-fashioned carved 
ceiling, and tall, carved chimney-piece, and 
Gothic windows, somewhat modernized, look- 
ing out upon the quietest, most sequestered 
spot in all the grounds of Hatherleigh. This 
room is far from the noise and bustle of the 
house ; a fcotstep approaching is heard a long 
way off, for there is but one passage to it fro.. 
the hall, and few turn this way now, since the 
invalid, who sits here daily, begs so earnestly 
for rest. 

Beyond the wooded park stretches a lovely 
landscape, on whose hills the ripening corn 
waves and rustles in the summer wind. The 
owner of these broad iands looks out upon 
them with dimmed eyes, and yet with an in- 
ward sight, grown clearer from the weight of 





he bends, The world is fast slipping away from 
his soul, and it begins to clear itself of worldly 
thoughts and judgments, ang all the trammels 
which hold the flesh. The defefises round about 
it are falling down, and the spirit feels that it 
stands alone with death, with judgment, and 
with conscience, Life is over; it is no longer 
made up of days and hours ; all the little sands 
of time are gathered into one small glass, and 
it is run down, and “past” is written on it for- 
ever. Do the sands shine with the light of 
goodness and good deeds, or are they black 
with selfishness and evil? The conscience an- 
swers instantly “yes” or ‘no ;” there is no 
temporizing, no tampering, no more putting off; 
it decides at once, and with its own hand it 
writes “‘guilty” against its name, or says, 
humbly, “I have lived for duty, not for self; 
I leave the rest to God,” 

‘¢Given in trust,” murmurs the old man, as 
he lifts his eyes toward the sunny hills. “And 
for whom? Not for my heirs only, but for the 
poor, the fatherless, and the widow. Who will 
do their duty best by the land—the girl or the 
boy? And justice—let us consider what true 
justice is. Would it be fair to the lad, he hav- 
ing lived all these years in a false expectation, 
to disinherit him now?’ Must I inflict this 
frightful suffering, this cruel wrong, or him 
and on my son? I don’t hurt the girl if I give 
it allto him, If I leave her nothing, she will 
have no hope overthrown, no pride flung down, 
no broken heart to hide. Ah, well, well, mine 
has been a cowardly pride, a cruel love! and if 
these women make me do what they think 
right, let Lina Hatherleigh see ghosts, for surely 
her conscience will reise up mine to haunt her. 
But if I please myself, what then? Shall I lie 
still? shall I take a softer rest for it? I fear 
not, But I'll think no more, I am heart-sick. 
Why does not the boy come?” 

A deep silence, into which the church-bells 
break faintly, and the thrush’s song steals 
sweetly, and the rustling of the whispering 
trees comes and goes like the soft rush of a 
calm sea, or the folded music in a shell. 

Ding-dong! ding-dong! go the bells; then 
their clang ceases ; they die off into silence ; 
and, in fancy, the aged listener sees the church- 
doors shut, and hears the swell of the organ 
steal out into the green sanctuary of the dead, 
where the graves lie thickly, flower-covered. 
But he starts suddenly from his sombre reverie, 
for here is Milly’s face at the window, all full of 
youth and hope and life. 

‘¢ He is come !” she cried ; and with an air of 
delighted importance sparkling over all her 
pretty figure, she darted away again, returning 
in a moment with tall Ralph Hatherleigh by her 
side. 

** Ralph, my boy, is this you ?” and grasping 
his hand, Mr. Hathereigh’s dim eyes are raised 
to his face with a wistful smile of love. 

Ralph looked back at him with all the sad 
surprise of youth, when it sees 9 strong man 
broken down, and the * keeper of the house ” 
trembling, 

“Tam grieved, sir, to see you so changed,” 
he said, 

“ Ay, ay ; the stoutest hunter must come to 
the knacker’s yard at last,” said Mr. Hather- 
leigh. ‘ But I’m not changed in heart, Ralph ; 
only I can’t do what I like, I can’t, What man 
can ?” 

“Tam sorry to hear you say so,” returned 
Ralph, gravely ; ‘and I am sorry to creep into 
Hatherleigh like a thief,” 

That's it, Ralph—like a thief!” repeated the 
old man, eagerly. ‘' Ah! these women—these 
women! What mischief they do! You do not 
wish to steal into Hatherleigh like a thief, 
Ralph ?” 

“No, indeed!” he answered. “TI think it 
cruel I cannot come here openly, since yor 
wish it.” 

‘All the women’s fault, again!” said Mr. 
Hatherleigh. ‘ But an army of Amazons would 
not drive the love out of my heart, Ralph. You 
are my boy still. Leave us, Milly, and lock the 
door and take the key with you. They won't 
break tn upon us from the garden, these she- 
dragons ; 80 we shall be safe for a while.” 

Amazed at these precautions, Ralph gazed at 
Milly in a stare of wonder, while she, in passing 
him, whispered softly, ‘‘ I told you he was very 
odd. He is stranger than this at times. You 
must not mind him.” 

With this her bright face vanished, and they 
heard her turn the key and run lightly up the 


passage. 
“That is my favorite granddaughter,” said 
Mr. Hatherleigh, with great emphasis. ‘Do 


you like her ?” 
“T think her perfectly delightful,” returned 
Ralph, frankly. 3: 


“ Ay, so she is,” said Mr. Hatherleigh. Then 
he seemed to lose his thought of Milly ; his 
head sank down on bis breast, and ihere was 
silence for a little while. 

“Ralph,” he said, suddenly rousing himself, 
Ralph !” 

“*T am here, grandfather.” 

“Ah, that’s right! Give me the old name. 
I have never forgotten you, my boy, you know 
that. You got many a secret tip at school and 
college—eh ?” said the old man ; and asly smile 
twinkled in the dim eyes and trembled on the 
feeble lips. 

‘“‘T always guessed they came from you,” 
said Ralph, and bis voice quivered a little bro- 
kenly as he grasped the shaking hand held out 


to him. 

“ Ay, ay, you guessed the tips came from the 
old grandfather, who was a boy once himeeif, 
you know.” 

Then hé patted Ralph’s hand; and as the 
young man he put his arm around him, 
and held him in a close embrace. 

“God bless you, my boy!” he said, “God 


bless you! Yon’ve grown a man since we met 
rte, Ralph—a tine man. You'll do well in the 
world, my lad, I hope.” 


He did not stay for Ralph’s answer, but 
looked up wistfully into his young, handsome 
face, 





And I’ve grown old, dear boy, old,” he re- 
peated ; ‘and I can’t do what I like. They 
won't let me leave you Hatherleigh, Ralph.” 

His lip quivered, his head drooped lower on 
his breast, and a tear fell on his wrinkled cheek, 
Ralph’s face flushed at the sight, and his heart 
grew hot and angry. 

‘Who are they, grandfather, who dare dic- 
tate to you and coerce you thus ?” he cried, 

“Hush, lad! not so loud! Who are they? 
It’s all of them—Ernest’s wife and my wife—all 
the women, in fact. Ah, my boy, we are in the 
women’s hands when we are young, and we 
fall into their hands again when we are old.” 

Ralph was trembling with the indignation 
running through his veins; he had long ago 
suspected Mrs. Hatherleigh’s power, but he did 
not know she would dare to use it with such 
cruel tyranny, and for so unjust a purpose. 

‘*But you will not yield, grandfather; to this 
wickedness ?” he said; “you will not wrong 
your own blood to gratify a cruel prejudice ?” 

The old man’s head sunk lower. 

“My own blood,” he repeated, faintly. “No, 
no. Honor and justice both forbid it, Ralph.” 

“‘That’s right, grandfather !” cried Ralph. 
‘* My father and I can trust to you, Iknow. As 
for Mrs. Hatherleigh, she has always hated me.” 

The dim eyes looked up at him sadly; some 
of their sense had faded away in trouble. 

“Not you, Ralph !—not you!” he cried. 
** But Lina Spence, she hates her ; so do I; and 
I'll haunt her when I die.” f 

He struck his stick angrily on the floor with 
& moment’s strength; then it fell from his 
nerveless hands, and he sank back in his chair 
with a haggard look of pain upon his face. 

“A pretty little woman,” he murmured, 
feebly ; ‘a pretty little demon! And she'll re- 
pent before she dies; these women always do ; 
they are not too weak to sin, but they are too 
weak to carry it out to the last. What does old 
Will Shakspeare say? ‘I am not so simple, 
but I know the devil himself will not eat a wo- 
man ; I know that a woman ts a dish for the 
gods if the devil dress her not ; but truly these 
same devils do the gods great harm in their 
women, for in every ten that they make, the 
devils mar nine.’ Yes, that’s it, they mar mang, : 
so there are ten good women in a hundred. 
Happy the man who draws one of them. Eh, 
Ralph, are you there, still?” he said ; and wak- 
ing with an effort from his reverie, he holds 
ott his hand to Ralph again, with the old smile 
of affection. 

“Tam here, sir,” he answered ; “but I am 
vexed to hear you speak against my mother. 
You don’t know her. Mrs. Hatherleigh has 
prejudiced you against her. Don’t hurt me, 
grandfather, by repeating her cruel words of 
abuse and hatred. You would despise me 
yourself if I bore to hear them even from you. 
And her dislike is so unjust,” concluded Ralph, 
hotly, 

‘* Ab, so you are fond of her ”’ cried the old 
man. ‘You love her with all your heart, per- 
haps ?” 

“T hope I do,” answered Ralph. ‘She has 
been a kind mother, and she has suffered much 
through the Hatherleighs. Spare me, sir, any 
further word against her.” 

“T do spare you,” he replied. 
more than you think.” 

The feeble eyes grew dim again, and he held 
Ralph’s hand in a tighter clasp. 

‘So you love her,” he said, ‘ and I love you 
—cruel, cruel, if we reflect upon it, But 'we 
must not reflect, we must suffer quietly, and 
deal with things as they are, not as they could, 
would, or should be. Yes, we must solve the 
problem as it is; we can pué itin no other 
shape.” 

His thoughts seemed lost again ; Ralph could 
not understand him, but he still felt the pressure 
ot his hand and caught his kindly smile, 

‘I sent for you,” he said, rousing himself 
anew with a fresh strength, “that when I am 

lead you may not think me unjust. Don’t 

‘rong my memory, Ralph, my boy. I have 
i 7ed you always—I love you still. The women 
\ ‘ud not let me see you; they said it would 
p:'n me, It would pain me more to die and not 
see you, lad. But I thought I'd see you quietly 
without their knowledge, That saves us a deal 
of female fuss.” 

“And may I not come again ” cried Ralph, 
in a disappointed tone. 

“ By-and-by, when your father—when my son 
returns, we'll all meet, and then you'll hear the 
truth, Ralph. It will all out then.” 

“ But if you have anything to tell me sir, why 
not tell me now ?” said his grandson. 

“No, no, lad ; I must speak to my son first. 
What I have to say to you is this: when yousee 
how things are left, don’t hate me for it—don’t 
say I forgot you. e women have had a sharp 
battle. I’ve fought the hardest fight I ever had. 
I was as obstinate for twelve years as a stone 
wall, but in this iliness they took advan ot 
my weakness to bring her into the house. 
thought to make me like her, but she can 
steal my heart away from the boy. Bring my 
grandson to my room, I say! Where's the boy? 
I will see him! Ah, Ralph, is this you? Yes, 
yes; grown aman; grown aman! I had-for- 
gotten that.” 

The sudden flerceness with which he had 
burst into a cry for his grandson subsided into 
a deep sigh, and the wild gaze he had fixed on 
Ralph’s face changed to a smile. 

“My dear grandfather,” said Ralph, much 
moved, ‘I am grown a man, but at heart I am 
unchanged. Think of me in feeling as the boy 
to whom you gave his first pony. No thought of 
mine toward you has grown colder in this long 
time of coldness. I have only grieved, that is 
all, knowing it was not your dofpg.” 

“Not my doing!” repeated the old man; 
“no, indeed. Such a cruel pieve of work could 
only come from a woman’s brain.” 

“What can I say,” thought Ralph, “when he 
speaks thus of that fair, proud woman? How 
can J answer him ?” ei 

So you have not lad?” said 


‘I spare you 


forgotten 
the old man, laughing gently. “You remember 


‘ 
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the old grandfather stili? And the pony—is he 
well ?” 

“ Quite well, but getting old,” replied Ralph. 
“Poor Toughstick ! he is past work now, so I 
keep him in a paddock at his ease.” 

As he spoke, the smile on the old man’s lips 
faded away. 

Old, is he ?—past work ? Well, and I’m old, 
too—old, and full of sorrow. Yes, yes, I forget 
how the time goes. The boy has grown @ man. 
Ralph, it is a long while since we met.” 

“Twelve years, grandfather, since we spoke 
together,” answered Ralph ; ‘though we have 
met, you know, many times on the road, or in 
Coryton.” 

“Twelve years!” returned his grandfather ; 
“a little while—a very little while, at my age. 
And yet these women think I have been obsti- 
nate along time! Ah, those meetings, Ralph! 
—they used to kill me ; but they made me more 
stubborn; they made a wall of me—a wall 
which female tongues could not throw down. 
At last, as I have told you, they brought her to 
Hatherleigh.” 

“Of whom are you speaking ?” said Ralph, 
with his heart beating hard against his side. 

‘¢ Of the girl they want me to like—Ethel Dal- 
ton, they call her. But she is nothing to me, 
Ralph. Ifshe were my own flesh and blood, cut 
out of my side, I couldn’t care for her. The 
boy, you see, crept into my heart every day for 
eight years. It is the boy who is flesh of my 
flesh, and bone of my bone. What is this girl— 
this stranger to me ?” 

Ralph trembled as he listened. What was 
this vile scheme of Mrs. Hatherleigh’s? What 
did it all mean? His heart was shaken within 
him ; his mind was in a maze of bewilderment. 
He had no clear pewer of thought. Opinions 
and feelings, which seemed strong as iron yes- 
terday, were crumbled to-day into dust. If 
Ethel Dalton was a crafty schemer, a secret 
enemy, then there was no truth in the world. 

‘It was a clever plot to bring her to my bed- 
side when I was ill,” continued the old squire. 
as if talking to himeelf; ‘but she could not steal 
away my love from the boy. No, no, though 
her face is fair and her voice is soft, and stie 
seems good—perhaps it is only seeming— 
there’s deceit in her blood; and—and I won't 
like her—that’s it, I won’t like her!” 

“T wish I could say the same,” broke in 
Ralph, impetuously. 


“You, lad!” And his grandfather turned a 
pale face on him greatly troubled. ‘ Have you 
seen this girl ?” 


“ Many times,” said Ralph. 

“Ha! And you know the preity little scheme 
the women have hatched? She is to marry the 
young lord when she has Hatherleigh ; and so 
they patch up the low blood with the noble— 
that’s the plot.” 

Ralph was very white. 

“T guessed something of this last,” he an- 
swered; ‘‘but I could not guess that Mrs. 
Hatherleigh—who hates me—would plot against 
her grandson and her son.” 

‘Eh ?” said the old man, feebly ; “‘ what are 
you saying, Ralph? It is not that, boy—but I 
can’t tell you the story now. My head won’t 
bear it, and it’s not the time. Mrs, Hather- 
leigh’s great scheme was to make me like the 
girl, but Lina Spence was a cleverer plotter 
than she; ha! ha! She made me love the boy! 
Yes, I loved him—obstinately, I tell you—obsti- 
nately ; the women’s tongues couldn’t move me 
And was it wonderful? He was with me eight 
years ; count the days in eight years, and every 
day a little child creeping into an old man’s 
heart. It broke me down when he went away. 
I’ve never been the same man since—never.” 

“My dear grandfather,” interposed Ralph, 
“Tam with you now. Let us try to forget this 
cruel separation. Not for one day through all 
these years have I doubted your love for me.” 

With fading sight the old man din his 
face, and for a moment the light of a transient 
joy brightened his dim eyes. 

“Yes, with me now, Ralph, but grown a 
man. Where’s the boy? I miss the boy, some- 
how, every day. Ralph, hark! don’t tell it 
again ; but every night for twelve years I’ve 
erept into the little room where he used to 
sleep, and I’ve cried upon his little bed. Ah, 
many atime. God knows it.” 

Lower and lower sank the white head, and 
cruel tears falling sparsely, as the aged weep, 
fell upon Ralph’s clinging hands. 

“Tt was an awful revenge to take on an old 
man—awful, I say. Only an attorney’s daugh- 
ter could have done it. But you take her part, 
Ralph ; perhaps you say, with Byron, ‘The 
world is only one attorney.’ And so it is; but 
if the world were only one attorney’s daughter, 
men would put a pistol to their heads and end 
it.” jeORS: 

Ralph dared not answer him. He thought 
his prejudice against his mother too deeply 
rooted for a few words to shake it, so he was 
silent. 

“Those Hartrows,” continued the squire, 
startling Ralph by the word, “ such a bad lot— 
the lowest of the low, the scum of Hatherleigh. 
Heaven forgive me, how I despised them! 
Into my very heart, you see, the boy crept day 
by day for eight years. What an attorney’s 
trick! And the worst was, when they took 
him away the love staid—staid and tortured 
an old man. Sir, I want air; I’m stifling. 
May I trouble you? Will you open the window 
for me ?” 

This was said to Ralph as to a stranger, and 
the young man’s heart bled at it. 

“Dent you know me, grandfather” he 
cried. “Tam Ralph Hatherleigh, your grand- 
son. 

What a wistful look met him as those dimmed 
eyes peered into his face with a recognition fall 
of sorrow ! 

“Tam getting old; I am forgetful,” he said. 
“T know now you are Ralph, grown a man—a 
man ; the boyis gone. But as-for my 
they stole him from me ago, They shan’t 
put the girl in his place, though. No, I won't 


withered heart of an old man; 
Ralph ?” 

Alas! how could Ralph tell his meaning’ 
To him it seemed that he was listening to the 
wanderings of a mind enfeebled by age and 


is there, 


sorrow. 

“T wish I had never left you, grandfather,” 
he responded, soothingly. ‘As for any stranger 
taking my place in your love, I kaow that is 
impossible. But are you speaking of Miss 
Dalton? Does Mra. Hatherleigh seriously ask 
you to give her a grandchild’s place in your 
heart ?” 

“You've hit it, Ralph,” he answered, in a 
voice stratigely grave and sorrowful. ‘“ Don’t 
let it break your spirit, lad! What’s a name, or 
what’s a grandfather? One poor old man is as 
good as another when he Is laid in the ground. 
Don’t fret, boy, don’t fret! My memory is 
going. I could remember something once to 
the purpose—something that great man said 
whiose big heart touches all the world. Ah, 
here it is: 

But cay and aay diters ta aigaty 

rs in 

Whose dust is both — 

Dust! yes, and the clay, too! Don’t let them 
persuade you differently, Ralph ; don’t let them 
break your heart when I’m gone !” 

“ What do you mean, grandfather ?” cried 
Ralph, in his distress. ‘“‘I cannot catch your 
meaning.” 

“T mean, lad, that the women will try to 
crush you when I’m: dead ; that they are proud 
as Lucifer. Don’t listen to them ; don’t heed 
any voice but mine. I tell you I’m your grand- 
father at heart, no matter what they say, and 
no matter what they may make me do. I can’t 
tdo what I like, Ralph. You are bone of my 
bone, and flesh of my flesh.” 

When Ralph heard this, how could he help 
thinking this poor old man was under coercicn— 
under the undue influence of the more powerful 
mind of his wife, whose long hatred to himself 
and his mother was notorious? And Ethel— 
was she joining in this nefarious, this horrible 
selieme of treachery and robbery? His heart 
sunk dismally at the thought, and his voice 
came ffom his lips huskily and broken. 

“Grandfather,” he said, leaning over him 
‘tenderly, “ you have not strength to bear this 
warfare. Your eldest son will be at home ina 
day or two. Will you trust yourself to him? 
Shall we set you ffee from this thraldom ?” 

Sliall I trust niyself to Ralph, and his wife, 
the attorney’s daughter?” said the old man. 
“No, no, my dear boy—the old hunter dies 
here, where he was born. I'll see Ralph when 
he comes. I'll gather up all my strength to 
tell him htm this vile plot, and then I’ll pay the 
last toll, and go through Death’s gate on the 
unknown road.” 

“ Grandfather,” said Ralph, in a trembling 
voice, “‘if I understand you aright, you speak 
of some plot which affects me, and you refuse 
to tell it now, deeming it your duty to divulge 
it first to my father ?” 

“To my son, Ralph, lad—yes, he must hear 
it first.” 

_ “And it is a plot to deprive me of my just 
place as your heir after that son ?” said Ralph. 

His grandfather bent a sad gaze on him—a 
fixed, long look, but answered not a word. 

“Tt is a plot to take Hatherleigh from me 
and give it to another,” persisted Ralph. 
‘“‘Now, grandfather, I ask you one question: 
Is this your wish? If it is, I am content to 
bear it, and to carve my own fortune as I best 
can ; but if it is not your wish——” 

But as he raised his voice the old man put up 
a warning finger. 

“Hush! dear boy, they'll hear you! My 
wish? no: I would give you all that my son’s 
son ought to have. But I must not, Ralph—I 
must not—I can’t do as I would; no man 
can.” 

“You have said enough, grandfather,” re- 
turned Ralph, clasping his hand ; “I am con- 
tent. Happen what may now, I shall know 
that any wrong or cruelty perpetrated against 
me never sprung from your will or your heart.” 

“From neither, my dear boy,” he replied. 
“T am as innocent of the blow prepared for 
you as you are yourself. But let us talk of it 
no more, Ralph; it will fall upon you time 
enough. Poor boy! poor boy!” he added, as 
his dim eyes filled with tears, ‘‘I would give 
all that is left of my shattered life to spare 
him.” 

“My dear grandfather,” pleaded Ralph, in a 
broken voice, ‘one word more—only one. Has 
Ethel Dalton aught to do with this ?” 

“ Haven’t I told you they brought her here 
on purpose ?” said the old man, sorrowfully. 

“And it is her name that my grandmother 
urges you to substitute in your will for mine?” 
said Ralph. 

“ Yes, yes; whose else? Cease, Ralph, 
cease! I am too weak to-day to bear more of 
this. I have been obstinate in my love for the 
boy—the little child whose hand I had felt in 
mine so often; the grandson who grew about 
my heart for eight years. The girl is nothing 
to me. I hate the sight of her face. I have 
only given in before the thought of death.” . 

His head sank upon his hands, and Ralph 
stood gazing on him, with indignation and sor- 
Tow contending in his heart. To him it seemed 
that advantage was being taken of an old man’s 
last weakness to commit a dreadful ; and 
the horror he felt at Mrs. Hatherleigh’s cruelty 
and Ethel’s treachery was scarcely so great as 
the pity which seized him at seeing his grand- 
father’s helpless anguish. And in the midst of 
all the contending emotions of his mind there 
lay his jealousy, his shattered faith, and his 
crushed love. It was this which burst forth 
now in words of anger and grief—incoherent 

which told all his 
Mt. to him for a moment 





+. you love 
“y ” answered Ralph ; “and I thought 


that! There is no room for her in the ' she cared forme, I know better now.” 


“They want her to marry Lord Brimble- 
combe,” continued his grandfather ; “but she 
shan’t—I’ll stop that scheme.” 

Ralph listened, and yet scarcely understood 
what he heard. In the loss of love, in the loss 
of fortune fallen on him, in the sense of trea- 
chery all around him, in the wreck of hope 
and happiness come upon him at a blow, his 
brain was d2zed, his sense of outward things 
was deadened, he heard and saw like a man in 
adream, All his faith was gone, his “ milk of 
human kindness” turned to scorn, and the bit- 
terness in him, fostered by the long years he 
had lived an outlaw, now sprang up like a giant, 
and led him with a strong hand into the wilder- 
ness of barren hatreds and unbelief. It now 
seemed to him that he could see Ethel die and 
not be sorry for her. 

‘“¢T say the young lord shan’t have her !” pur- 
sued Mr. Hatherleigh, striking his stick heavily 
on the floor. - “‘ Don’t grieve, Ralph ; we'll set 
things right yet.” 

‘‘No,” returned Ralph ; ‘‘such a bitter wrong 
can never be set right forme. She has cheated 
me of my love, she has wrecked my life, and 
now she steals myinheritance. This is a fitting 
finish to the vile treachery of it all.” 

His feeble listener caught at the word 
“treachery.” 

‘‘ Ralph, Ralph !” he cried, “can I help it if 
there has been treachery around us ever since 
you were born? It has struck a crueler blow 
on me than on you. I'll try to find a remedy 
for it for you, but for me there is no cure but 
death.” Then, looking around him a little 
wildly, he added: ‘* Ah, I’ve been dying these 
twelve years past. It was such a wrench— 
such a terrible wrench—it put me out of joint 
with the world; and I can’t have this great 
mountain of wrong piled on you and me, Ralph. 
I must dje, and leave it, like a legacy, to others, 
Only a she-devil would have thought of such a 
revenge. Shall you and I hate this fair-faced 
woman, lad, or shall we forgive her ?” 

‘“‘You may forgive her, grandfather, but I 
cannot,” said Ralph, sternly, as, in his thoughts, 
there rose the vision of the fair, proud face, 
whose hard gaze had so often pursued his child- 
ish figure. 

‘‘ Forgiveness will come with time,” returned 
the old man, gently ; then he suddenly caught 
Ralph by the hand, and drew bim closer to him. 
‘‘Ralph,” he said, with an earnest lock, “ have 

yyou much pride of birth in you? Would it 
shock you to be forced to marry one of low 
birth—say a Hartrow, if you will?” . 

Ralph thought him wandering in his mind. 

‘‘T have not much pride,” he answered, ‘ but 
I should object to that.” 

“You speak as a Hatherleigh,” said the old 
man. ‘Now try to think yourself on—on the 
other side, and answer me.” 

“In that case, grandfather, I should be the 
gainer, and so, of course, I should make no ob- 
jection,” said Ralph ; and he laughed slightly, 
but stopped when he caught the wistful look 
fixed on him. 

‘But, as a Hatherleigh, you would not take 
a Hartrow ?” said the old man. 

‘“‘ My dear grandfather——” began Ralph. 

“Yes, yes, I know what you would say,” in- 
terrupted his grandfather ; “‘ a low, bad family 
—something wild and evil in the blood—not 
one of the Hartrows has turned out well. It 
would be a risk—a genuine risk—to marry into 
such a brood.” . 

‘¢His brain is a little touched,” thought Ralph, 
“or he would not talk in this way. “ It would 
be a risk, indeed !” he said, aloud. 

‘‘ Take care what you say !” cried Mr. Hath- 
erleigh, in an excited tone. ‘I will hear no- 
thing against the Hartrows. Why should not 
they be as good as others? Let no hatred cr 
contempt creep into your heart against them, 
Ralph, lest you repent too bitterly. Why, I 
have been made to love a Hartrow—I, who 
hated them. A Hartrow has been brought into 
my house and into my heart, and I have been 
bound hand and foot by the cruelty of a woman. 
There, there, lad, don’t despise the Hartrows. 
Don’t add to my fears and sorrows.” 

Ralph heard him with that sort of dull curi- 
osity with which we listen to the ravings of a 
sick brain. 

“The Hartrows are all dead and gone, luck- 
ily for Hatherleigh,” he thought, ‘I wonder 
why he should harp upon their name to-day. 
What Hartrow has been brought into your 
house ?” he said, eagerly. ‘And as for love, 
grandfather, I am sure you never bore them 
more love than they bore you. Why does your 
mind dwell on these turbulent, bad people ?” 

‘¢ You hurt me, Ralph,” said Mr. Hatherleigh, 
sharply. “Say no more. Forget your words, 
if you can. Now tell me whether your love for 
this girl is strong enough to bear the shock of 
knowing——” 

But at this moment Milly opened the door 
with a quiet hand, and held up her finger in a 
warning way. 

“Grandmamma is coming,” she said, in a 
whisper. 

‘* Good-by, Ralph,” said Mr. Hatherleigh, hur- 
riedly ; ‘‘ she’ll send for you when her son comes 
home. Keep a stout heart; all will be well yet.” 

It was a hurried parting, full of pain on 
Ralph’s side, and perhaps of deeper pain on 
Mr. Hatherleigh’s. 

‘God bless you, lad !” said the old man, lay- 
ing a trembling hand upon his head. 

Then Milly nodded to him with a pretty smile, 
and the next instant he was out beneath the 
darkening trees, wondering at himself that he 
had held in quietly the raging anguish burning 
now in every vein. 

What a vile conspiracy was this? To what a 
treacherous and false woman he had given his 
unsuspicious heart ! 








An old widow named Hackert, seventy-five 
years of age, who accompanied the Prussian army, in 
1813 and 1815, as viv nétere, has again been permitted 
to accompany her ola .egiment, the Thirty-fifth Bran- 
denburg, at her most urgent request, The soldiers 





Call. her the Mother of thé*Regiment, 


PERSONAL AND GENERAL, 


Auice Carey ig in quite 9 feeble state of 
health. 


Tue Pope has sent his blessing to the son 
Isabella. 


Heap-Centre Stepnens hms gone to fight 
for France. , 


Gin and water is one of Gladstqne’s amiable 
weaknesses. 


Tue Empress of Russia is about to organ- 
ize a club similar to the Sorosis. 


Tae Rabbi Michael Lansberger, q dis- 
tinguished German scholar, is dead, 


Tue venerable French General Changarnior 
looks ten years younger in uniform, 


Avery Coiece has conferred an honorary 
degree of D.D. upon Senator Revels. 


Vincent Coryer has resigned the secretary- 
ship of the Indian Peace Commission, : 


Sir Freperick Potrock, formerly Chief 
Baron of the British Exchequer, is dead, 


Mr. Guapstonr, in view of the crisis in Eu- 
rope, has postponed his trip to Scotland, 


“Tom Brown,” of “Oxford,” is at Cam- 
bridge—the guest of James Russell Lowell. 


Bismarck has been at work during the last 
eight years on a life of Cardinal Richelieu, 


Tue late Earl Clarendon, it is said, worked 
all night, and slept the greater part of the day. 


Miss Cuartotre Crapstrer (Lotta) and Ole 
wy arrived in New York from Europe on the 29th 
ult. 


M. Bertuemy, the French Minister pro 
om. has been having a severe attack of cholera 
morbus. 


Gustave Srruve, the well-known German 
Liberal, author, and diplomat, died in Vienna on the 
29th ult., aged sixty-five. 


Puorocrapns of Edgar A. Poe are being 
sold in Richmond for the benefit of his only surviving 
sister, who resides near that city. 


Proressor Pavut C. Sixprxa, of Copenhagen, 
the editor of the works of Thorwaldsen, the great 
sculptor, visited Newport last week. 


Mr, Graves, Member of Parliament for 
Liverpool, with two fellow-members, expect to spend 
several weeks in the United States. 


Rettc-nunters have almost completely 
chipped away the bas-relicfs on Daniel Boone’s mon- 
ument, in the Frankfort, Ky,, cemetery, 


Presrpexnt Grant promised to review the 
Ancient and Honorable Artiller¥ of Boston, at their 
camp in Boston, on the 9th of September. 


THe Pove meets with little sympathy in 
Bavaria. The Government has forbidden the promul- 
gation of the bull of infallibility within its territory. 


Awone the Prussians badly wounded in the 
battles of last week, is Baron Von Rahdin, the hus- 
band of the celebrated prima donna, Pauline Lucca, 


Mr. Horace Greetey has been spending 
several days among the Adirondacks, his health hay- 
ing improved but little since his return from Nassau. 


Tur new mathematical professor at Univer- 
sity College, London, has been lied to return ta 
ov and he is now in the army as a private sol. 

er, 


Tue Princess Salm-Salm has passed her ex- 
amination in surgery, and is now on the staff of the 
— Surgeon-General as Directress of Camp Hos- 
P 


Grorce Woon, chief of the navigation di- 
vision of the Treasury Department, and in the Gov- 
Saou, civil service since 1818, died at Saratoga 
recently, 


» Kina Wrixram has created Baron. d’ Arnim, 
the envoy of Prussia to Rome, a Count, for his ser- 
a tii Italy from joining issue in the war 
w ce. 


Wetts, the famous Scotch aeronaut. has 
been engaged by the Prussians to conduct aerial ob- 
servations of the French naval movements upon the 
Prussian coast. 


Stenor Gavazzt, Ge Protestant orator of 
Italy, preached la’ in London, denouncing the in- 
fallivility dogma, and hopefully anticipating the de. 
liverance of Italy. 

Bisuor Simpson preached, on Sunday, Au- 
gust 28th, in the Opera House at Elmira, N. Y., toa 


on his return from Europe. “vome Bim 


Miss Chara Barton, whose name is dear 
to every soldier thr: her kind ministration 
during the war, is po the Florence Night- 
ingale with the yrate tay. 

Generat. DE Ropas demands of Spain 12,000 
soldiers as reinforcements for his army in Cuba, He 


still reports the efforts of the patriots to secure free- 
dom atanend. Why, then, this new army? 


. Ld executors and P gone of the late Thad- 
leus Stevens are taking the necessary steps to endo 
a chair of Natural Sciences in the Lincoln University, 
to be known as the Thaddeus Stevens professorship. 
Tue Board of Regents of the University of 
California have confirmed the appointment of Frank 
Bret Harte as Librarian, with the title of Professor of 
Recent Literature and Curator of the Library and Mu- 


Tue veteran Fabe, who used to fire off the 
ag on the top of the famed Rosstrappe 
n the Harz Mountains, in order to call up the won- 
derful echoes, was killed on the 27th of April by fall- 
ing over the precipice. He was seventy-six years old. 
Rep Crovp seems at to prove a good 
“‘ peace commissioner,” after all. He Peg pee all 
the chiefs of tribes. hitherto hostile, at Laramie 
for a grand talk with Government officers concerning 
&@ permanent peace. 
Tae Empress Eugenie is described as being 
and worn. She has it 


a have the 
her on the receipt of every 


Tue interpretation in English of the names 
the German is 
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SOUTHERN SCENES.--HUNTING WILD HOGS ON THE BANES OF THE EDISTO RIVER, SOUTH CAROLINA.-—-FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 


SOUTHERN SCENES. 


WE present, in this issue, an illustration of a 
scene now not uncommon in the late Slave 
States. The one which depictures the hunting 
of wild hogs is particularly animated. During 
the rebellion—or rather, while General Sher- 
man was “marching to the sea”—the planta- 
tions on the Upper Edisto were abandoned by 
the whites, and, in many instances, by negroes 


also. The live stock—particularly the hogs— 
not having any care taken of them, were lite- 
rally forced to *‘ root hog, or die.” In their ef- 
forts to live, they became wiid. 

On the return of peace, the * freedmen” now 
sought their old homes on the plantations; and, 
finding the pigs had, during their absence, 
greatly increased in size and number, set about 
previding their larders with toothsome pork. 
As the animals could not be coaxed back to 
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their pens, and as it was a waste of flesh to let , fishing. Atan early hour of the morning—even 
them run at large in the woods and swamps, it| in the gray of the dawn—the dark-featured 
was thought advisable to resort to the rifle,and | people of Charleston may be seen wending 
“draw a bead” on their hogships. The sport | their way to the Ashley River, a little distance 
at once enlisted the sympathies of the negroes, | west of the city, near its estuary, where their 
and hundreds of hogs were made to ‘ bite the | boats lie high and dry at low water. The scene 
dust.” on the shore is quite animated. The negroes 

A prominent industry of the negroes residing | good-naturedly jibe each other as they hasten 
near the tide-waters of South Carolina and | to and fro, gathering nets and oars preparatory 
Georgia is, in their season, prawn and lobster- | to their departure for the fishing-grounds. When 
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SOUTSERN SCENES,—ZARLY MORNING ON THE ASHLEY RIVER. SOUTH CAROLINA--FISHERMEN STARTING FOR THE LOBSTER AND PRAWN GROUNDS, PROM A BEETCH BY OUR SPROTAL ARTIST, 
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the sun rises above the horizon, the fleet is well 
on its way down the harbor, and soon the men 
are eagerly engaged gathering into their various 
crafts the prawns, lobsters, and even more deli- 
cate fish which abound in Southern waters. 
About noon, or perhaps a little earlier, the 
boats, loaded almost to their gunwales, may be 
seen returning to the Ashley River and to their 
place of departure, where, on their being landed, 
the women seize the crustacea, yet lively and 
prepared for battle, and throw them into boiling 
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Diffe: eat vehicles for the transportation of Sisters of the Society. i 
#BANCE.—DEPARTURE OF AMBULANCES, FROM THE CITY CF PARIS TO THE PALACE OF INDUSTRY, OF THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE CARE OF THE WOUNDED IN BATTLE.—SEE PAGE 14, ! 
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water, where presently their dirty, pale green 
armor is changed by heat into a deep red 
color. 

A large portion of the colored population of 
Charleston, and, indeed,.of Savannah, derive 
their entire subsistence from fishing. They are 
also, for the most part, thé marketmen and wo- 
mei. The whites d> not disdain to patronize 
| them, for experience has taught them that they 
are certain to get the best articles from them, 
and at prices the most reasonable. 














BATTLE’ OF SAARBRUCK. 


THE first fighting of any importance in the 
present war occurred at the fortified town of 
Saarbruck, in Rhenish Prussia, containing 
about ten thousand souls. It is a manufactur- 
ing town principally, although there are mines 
of iron and coals extensively worked in the vi- 
cinity. In 1676 it was almost burnt down, and 
its fortifications dismantled. There were only 








BHENISH PRUSSIA.—THE BATTLE OF SAARBRUCK—THE FRENCH CARRYING THE HILL OVERLOOKING THE TOWN. 


pieces of cannon, when the French, under Ba- 
taille, forty thousand strong, attacked it. : The 
Pressians retired, obstinately contesting every 
step for two hours, when they crossed to the 
other side, carrying their cannon with them. 
The French entered the town immediately after, 
very hungry and in a very savage mood most of 
them, and set to work demolishing casks of 
lager and wine, and in some cases maltreating 
the inhabitants. Many of them got gloriously 


two companies of Prussian infantry, with a few | befuddled, and were driven to the camp:by 
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Provision Wagons. 
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their officers by the free use of a rope’s end. 
General Frossard arrived in town next day, 
and was much incensed on learning the damage 
done, and promised to indemnif¥ them for all 
the !osses they had sustained. ‘ é 

, Asmali body of Prussiap cavalry engaged in 
tearing the railroad teading to Saarbruck 
Were nearly all killed by the fire of the French 
troops. Thé remainder were made prisoners. 








DEPARTURE OF AMBULANCES TO 
1.TE PALAIS DE L'INDUSTRIE. 


THE news of the first reverses of the French 
arms quickened the zeal of the Committee of 
Aid for the Wounded. The idea of this interna- 
tional association originated with Mr. Henry 
Dunant, and was welcomed by the Genoese So- 
ciety of Public Utility. A congress was con- 
voked at Genoa, August 8th, 1864, of all Euro- 
pean nations, and it was decided to respect the 
neutrality of ambulances and military hospitals, 
and everything pertaining to them. This hu- 
mane innovation will receive its first practical 
application in the present European war. 

The headquarters of the association in Paris 
are in the Palais de l’Industrie, situated in the 
Champs Elysées, where, a few days since, their 
large covered wagons paraded, each provided 
with a case of surgical instruments, necessary 
medicines, and delicacies for the wounded. The 
staff consists of surgeons, assistants, and sixty 
male nurses. The costume of the latter is a 
pair of black pantaloons; sack-coat, also black, 
on the right side of which is embroidered a red 
cross; a felt hat, with tugned-up sides; a pair 
of thick shoes and buck leggings complete 
their equipment. 

The equipment of the surgeons and assistants 
is both elegant and convenient. They wear a 
double-breasted sack-coat ornamented with gilt 
buttons, and a kepi or cap, upon the frorft of 
which is embroidered a red cross ; light-colored 
pantaloons ; and heavy hunting-boots. A flask 
of spirits hangs on the right side of every sur- 
geon, and on the left a flask of some acid—car- 
bolic generally—to stop gangrene. The horses 
for the use of the surgeons are magnificent ani- 
mals, large, strong, and capable of great endur- 
ance, 

The tents for the repose of the wounded are 
movable, and accompany each division of the 
army. They are very easily set, and 80 con- 
structed as to admit the breeze from whatever 
direction it comes. The beds are all soft, and 
fitted with springs, and can be easily taken 
apart and packed up. The wagons for trans- 
porting the wounded from the field of battle to 
the tents are all cushioned, have springs, and a 
nurse. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


For the last two years borings for rock-salt 
have been in progress in Sperenberg, near Berlin, 
Prussia. ‘Phe latest reports are that a depth of 2,725 
feet had been reached, and the thickness of the salt- 
bed explored to 2,439 feet, In order to judge of the 
exact position and extent of the same, a second 
boring was being undertaken. 


A new and very delicate test for arsenic has 
been discovered by Battendorff. Its sensibility is 
80 great that it is said to be capable of detecting one 
part of arsenic in a million parts of solution ; and the 
presence of antimony does not affect it. In order to 
apply this test, the arsenious or arsenic liquid is 
mixed with hydrochloric acid until fumes are appa- 
rent, thereupon chloride of tin is added, which pro- 
duces a basic precipitate containing the greater part 
of the arsenic as metal mixed with the oxide of tin. 


Atconot From Moss.—The manufacture of 
alcohol from reindeer moss, which was set on foot in 
1867 by M. Sternberg, Professor of Chemistry at Stock- 
holm, has been carried on to some extent in Sweden, 
and is about to be introduced into Norway. At pres- 
ent, large quantities of grain and potatoes are con- 
sumed in the manufacture of spirits. It is to be hoped 
that the production of alcohol from less valuable ma- 
terial will tend to ameliorate the condition of Scandi- 
navia, by setting at liberty the large amount of food- 
stuffs at present destroyed by distillation. 


Herr Horrsr-Seyizr, of Tubingen, who has 
for a considerable time been investigating the coloring 
matter of the blood, and has discovered that the so- 
called hematin is an essential product of its decom- 
position, shews that this substance is a product of 
oxidation formed immediately on contact with the 
air; and that, moreover, by decomposition of the 
coloring matter of the blood, another substance, 
besides albumen, results, which he calls hemoch- 

Both have peculiar effects upon light, 


Tgx sun is said to appear now as if it had the 
small-pox, so large and numerous are the spots on it, 
one of which is about as long as one twenty-eighth of 
the solar diameter, although astronomers give no hint 
of its area, This spot is black at the centre, and has 
serrated edges, while its penumbra is wavy at the 
edge, and stretches in acurve to the right, preserving 
the general shape of the umbra. There are-several 
indistinct spots to the left, and the whole system of 
them is rapidly undergoing change. Another group, 
about an eighth of the sun’s diameter, followed the 
one just spoken of, coming from the eastern limb in 
the northern hemisphere. The penumbra of this con- 
tained several separate umbre, which were all in- 
tensely black. 


Tur telegraphic line between Valparaiso and 
Ayres, across the Andes, will soon be erected. 
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$30,000 a year, ang that of Chile will add at teast 
$10,000 more. 





Ir is announced that a mode of obtaining 
gelatine from all animal substances capable of yield- 
ing glue has been discovered. The oils and grease are 
separated from the gelatine by means of benzine, 
coal-oil, or other hydro-carbons. In some cases it is 
found advantageous to treat the material with lime 
before the hydro-carbons are employed ; but these are 
only excepti After the substances treated have 
lain for a consi time in benzine, or other agent 
employed, the fatty matters are disssolved, and the 
pure gelatine is found at the bottom of the vessel ; 
they are, therefore, easily separated in order to be 
treated in the usual mannner. The hydro-carbons are 
recovered by evaporation, by means of steam and 
condensation, and both the gelatine and the fatty 
matters are afterward purified by the ordinary pro- 
cess, 


Tue tenacity of silver has been studied by 
Matthieson, and can be stated for comparison, as fol- 
lows: alloy of tin and copper, 1; gold, 3°6 to 4°3; 
copper, 4°3; silver, 7°2 ; platinum, 7°2; iron, 13 ; steel, 
80, It is so ductile that a grain of it can be drawn out 
400 feet, and it can be hammered into leaves so thin 
that it would require 100,000 of them to make a pile 
an inch in height. Its conductivity for heat is to cop- 
per in the ratio of 100 to 73°6; and for electricity as 
1000 to 954. Cast silver expands, according to Calvert, 
between 0 deg. and 100 deg. per cent., 0°001991 ; and 
its specific heat is 1°05701. Although silver is a re- 
markably good conductor of heat, its power of radia- 
tion is very small, so that a silver vessel retains the 
heat of a liquid contained in it longer than any other 
metal 


Mr. Creswick, the eminent English trage- 
dian, and for some years past the indefatigable 
Manager and supporter of the Surrey Theatre, 
arrived at New York @ few days ago, to spend the 
winter in this country. He deserves the warmest 
welcome from the American public, for he has been 
noted in England for his urbanity to Americans, pro- 
fessional and non-professional. On the eve of his 
sailing a complimentary benefit was given to him, in 
which the most eminent talent in London partici- 
pated, headed by his friend, the veteran Ben Webster. 
Also, a dinner was tendered him by the “ Whitefriars 
Friars,” a club of which he is a member, and which 
is composed of the representatives of Science, Litera- 
ture and Art, at which the chairman, L. Crawford 
Wilson, in proposing Mr. Creswick’s health, observed 
that “‘he hoped in America he would meet with the 
appreciation he deserved—appreciation as boundless 
as their infinite prairies, and as flowing as their 
mighty rivers.”” Afterward an address was presented 
to him from the Free Masons of the Urban Lodge, 
speaking in the very highest terms of Mr. Creswick 
as a brother, a friend, an artist, and a gentleman. 
Mr. Creswick is somewhat late in his arrival for pro- 
fessional arrangements, but still we shall hope to 
have the pleasure of announcing an early appearance 
amongst us of one who may be said to occupy the 
niche which Macready quitted. He has a good eye, a 
distinctly marked face, and, we are informed, in gait 
and action he is graceful and dignified, and his atti- 
tudes are expressive, easy and natural, and without 
effort or affected peculiarity. He has always a clear 
and firm understanding of the characters he repre- 
sents, and also of the lights and shadows ef the 
human passions, thought and actions upon which 
the success of a tragedian—a real tragedian—so 
mainly depends. He @ sympathetic voice, 
of great compass and power, and uses it with a 
judgment under the most thorough control of a re- 
fined and taste. His Macbeth, Virginius, Wer- 
ner, and Sir Giles Overreach have always been espe- 
cially admired in England. He also exhibits gréabd 
ease in comedy and melodrama. The management 
of the Surrey Theatre afforded him many opportnn- 
ities for the exhibition of that species of talent, and 
it was often remarked in his case how amply the 
cultivation of nature and the highest works of art 








could impart poetry and dignity to plays, which, 
commonly acted, would have been weak to the last 
degree, if not altogether contemptible, 








Or the many new Inventions of the present 
age, we have met with but few, if any, productions 
of the inventive genius of this country likely to prove 
of more value than the Metallic Heel for Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Gentiemen’s shoes. This new contrivance 
for improving the appearance of shoes, whilst it also 
adds greatly to the comfort of the wearer—preventing 
as it does an unsightly rwn down shoe—is likely to be 
universally worn. The Unitod States Metallic Heel 
Company, whose advertisement will be found else- 
where in our columns, are filling orders for their heels 
from all parts of the United States and Canada. 
These heels are made of any shape or height. 








Tae Wrxe Rooms or E. Barer & Co., 40 
BrRoapWAyY.—The stock on hand is very large, and 
embraces every popular brand. Their foreign and 
native still and sparkling wines are decidedly agree- 
able as a table beverage, while their American cham- 
pagne contains all the delightful qualities of the best 
imported wine. 








A HISTORY OF WATCH-MAKING, 
Illustrated with fine engra and containing very 
pee ee to all wach-weaters pec} watch- 
sent to any one, ressin 

_ HOWARD FOG. 4 ” 
No. 785 Broadway, New York City. 

Please state that you saw this notice in Frank Les- 
lie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 781-86 








FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECELES 
AND TAN, 


Use * Yy’s MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION.” Itis 
reliable harmless. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 
PERRY, 49 Bond St., N. Y. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 775-87 








INDIA SHAWLS. 
FALL OPENING. 
IMtonday, Sept. Sth. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19TH 8ST, 


Fall Dress Goods 
- AT RETAIL. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


Have opened a - Foe — assortment of 


Foreign Dress Goods. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broadway. corer 19th Strect. 





HE BELLE.—Every eye was turned upon 
a lovely young lady as she promenaded Broad- 
way afew days since, but scar any one knew who 
she was, or where she belo: . What a lovely, 
delicate complexion! exclaimed one; “What a 
magnificent forehead, and such eyebrows!’ whis- 
pered anot ; ‘Did you ever behold such a lovely 
creature ?”’ sighed a third ; ‘‘ What a splendid head of 
lossy hair !”’ ejaculated a fourth. ter much con- 
lecture and su tion, a gentleman was seen to ti 
beaver, W ntleman declared that she ow: 
her beauty to Dr, FELIX GOURAUD. His POUDRE 
SUBTILE gave intellectual beauty to her forehead 
and eyebrows, by destroying the superfluous hair 
which concealed its beauties; his LIQUID ROUGE 
made her complexion rosy; his medicated HAIR 
RESTORATI Vi gave her the giossy ringlets ; and his 
ORIENTAL CREAM imparted the transparent skin, 
Ladies, if you desire to look charming, call at Doctor 
Gouraud’s store, 48 Bond street, New York ; or ask 
your druggist. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


We are very bapey to be able to recommend Wheeler 
& Wilson’s Sewing Machines to all persons who may 
be wanting an article so useful as a Sewing Machine. 
After an experience of ten years, we are not only able 
to speak with confidence of their usefulness, but also 
of their great superiority over all other machines that 
we have tried in our ‘ishment. 

These Sewing Machines have three advantages of 
great ee ar weak ak of motion, adaptation to 
@ great variety of work and material, and little or no 





expense for repairs, SISTER Mary, 
Sister of Charity. 
Providence Nunnery, Monireal, 





INTERESTING TO LADIES. 

* * * “T have sewed more or less on six differ- 
ent machines, and prefer the Grover & Baker to all 
the others put together, for if I had all the others I 
should still want a Grover & Baker, and having it, I 
don’t want any other. My work is said to be superior 
to any work done by efficient operators on the Singer 
and Wheeler & Wilson machines.”—Julia F, Brown, 








Crawfordsville, Ind. 












that, notwil 
YEARS "Ynat the a 
world, it has never Fa , 
on the con steadily in 
from its ven and ef'no evious time 
the demand for it been so t, or the quantity made 
sO large, as it is at this day. It is because peo- 
ple have found it to be all that it was claimed to be ; 
and hence it is popular, and always will be. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PLENDID ENGRAVINGS. “King of 
Prussia,” and ‘‘ Emperor of France,’ only 50 cts. 
Address, B. FOX & 0O., New York City. 17-88 


Tt IS A VBRY SIGNIFICANT 











Steinfeld’s Cognac Bitters Purify the 
Blood and strengthen the System, eradicate the effect 
of dissipation, maintain the human frame in a condi- 
tion of healthfulness, dispel the Blues and all mental 
distempers, and relieve those whose sedentary habits 
lay them open to depression. They prevent and cure 
Bilious and other Fevers, Fever and Ague, Ohills, 
Diarrhea, Dysentery, Dyspepsia, Sea-Sickness, Colic, 
Cholera, Cholera Morbus, and every complaint inci- 
dental to diet or atmosphere. Ladies will find them a 
sovereign boon, as they eradicate all traces of Debility, 
Nervousness, Inertness, and Diseases peculiar to the 


sex. Thousands of testimonials can be at the of- 
fice of 8S. STEINFELD, 
Sole Importer and nt for America, 
No, 67 Warren 


t., New York City. 
For sale by all dealers in America. tf 


OR “ANO..,A...ORIBA,” “CA- 
thy’s Adventure,” ‘“‘ Lost in the Scrub,” “The 
Bright Knot,” ‘ Adria,” and other capital Sto- 
ries and Sketches, read CHIMNEY CORNER 
276, now for sale everywhere. 


Lamb Family Enitting-Machines, 
2 CLINTON PLACE, 
New YORK. 


rT'RO Y FEMALE SEMINARY. — This 
institution offers the accumulated advantages of 
over fifty years of successful operation. For circulars 
apply te JOHN H, WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. 779-86 


If George Bloomfield Mountain will com- 
municate with Mr.Wm. Mountain, 14 Wellington Lane, 
Bewerly Road, Hull, England, he will hear of some- 
thing to his advantage.—HULL, July 28, 1870. [779-84 

















% FU URRICANE TOWER; Or, THE 
SCHOOL ON THE CLIFF "—a deeply inter- 
esting story of school life ins in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, No. 

208. 





ESTABLISHED 1855 


——— 


SEARS BROTHERS; 


STEAM PRINTERS, STATIONERS, 
AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE ACCOUNT BOOKS 
FOR THE USE OF 


Banks, Stock and Gold Brokers, 
Merchants, and Incorporated 
Companies, 


NO, 45 WILLIAM STREET, 


Oné door north of Wall St., New York. 


Having recently added to our business an entirely 
NEW STEAM PRINTING OFFICE, our facilities in 
this line are unequaled. 

Bankers’ and Brokers’ Account Books of ul kinds 
on hand, and made to order, of best material. 

a@-New firms organizing will find at this establish- 
ment everything necessary for Counting House and 
Office use at as low prices as good material can be 
furnished. 

gar Special attention given to orders out of the city. 
Samples, prices, and estimates forwarded promptly, 
if desired. @ 





Beauty, Eleganoe, Durability, and Eoonomg 





THE EMPRESS HEEL, 
PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY THE 


U.S. METALLIC HEEL COMPANY, 
220 Front Street, New York, 


Is admitted by all to be the most. elegant thing of the 
kind ever introduced. They are far more durable 
than leather, while they are lighter, and can be orna- 
mented to suit all tastes. ese heels are struck u 
by dies and machinery out of seamless sheet-metal, 
and are finished in fine gold or silver plate, hand- 
somely engraved and ornamented; also in plain black 
or engraved black, as well as bronze or el. Price 
from 50 cts. to $2.00, 

As & matter of accommodation, ladies at a distance 
who wish to supply themselves with one or two pairs 
of boots with the metallic heel, can have their orders, 
for the present, filled by addressing the Company, who 
will, on receipt of TEN DOLLARS, send by express two 
pairs of neat and substantial boots, or they will send 
one pair on receipt of SIX DOLLARS in money or post- 
office order. An extra quality, and more elegantly 
finished boot, such as retail on Broadway, will be for. 
warded by the Company upon the receipt of TEN DOL- 
LARS for a single pair, or EIGHTEEN DOLLARS for two 
pairs. The Shoe Trade supplied with Shoes at whole- 
sale prices. 

Shoemakers in the country will either be supplied 
with samples o7 heels, or the Company will forward 
to them gaiters as above for sample shoes. The me- 
tallic heel has a solid metal base, and a hard-rubber 
tip, also leather tip, which can be turned around as 
one side becomes worn. This enables the wearer to 
keep her ankle always sti ht, and prevents the 
counter of the shoe from running down. 

es can apply these heels to their own shoes in a 

f ninutes, ater ha the old ones removed. 
tion to the PRESS style, the Company 
e the ordinary Shape heei for either ladies’ or gen- 
lemen’s shoes. Address 


U. S. METALLIC HEEL CO., 
220 Front Street, New York. 





THE CELEBRATED 





BRAND 


BLACK ALPACAS! 


This Brand of ALPACA, on account of its fineness of 
cloth and richness of color, has become the Standard 
A‘ paca now used in the United States. 

ese Goods are greatly improved for the Falt and 
Winter wear; being of the richest and purest 
Shade of fast Black, and made of the very finest 
material, they are absolutely superior to any 
ALPACA ever sold in this country, and are now one of 
the most fashionable and economical fabrics worn. 

These bi autiful Goods are sold by wost of 
the leading Retail Dry-Goods Merchantsin 
all the leading cities and towns through- 
out all the States. 

a@- Purchasers will know these Goods, as 
a ticket 1s attached tocach piece bearing a 
picture of the Buffalo, precisely like e 


above. 
WM. I. PEAKE & CO. 
46, 48 & 50 White St., New York. 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States, 


THE BEST WAR MAP! . 
SCHEDLER’S LARGE TOPOGRAPHICAL 
Map of the Seat of War! 
WITH riage fi nee OF PARIS, 


Baines in three colors—Mountains, drown ; rivers, 
Dime ; the names of cities, towns and viilages, rail- 
and etc., black. Size, 22x28 inches, 
ed in et form 5x7 3 inches. Comprehensiv 
dant in details, accurate, distinctly legible, an 
ornamental. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price of one dollar. 
Large discount to dealers. Published by 


E. STEIGER, 22 & 24 Frankfort St., N. Y. 
CHORISTERS AND CHOIRS, 


ON CAREFUL EXAMINATION, FIND 


THE CHORAL TRIBUTE 


BY L.O. EMERSON, 
the most satisfactory of all the modern Choir and Sing- 
ing School Books. Price $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. 
Specimen copies sent, postage paid, on receipt of 
ce. 








OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


UPTURE 


fare Curative, without the injury experienced. from 
rative, ou en 
the use of trusses. Pam ote thnk bad cases of 
Rupture, before and r — with o informa- 
tion of interest to the Ruptu mailed on receipt of 
Address DR. J. A. SHERMAN 


ten cents, ’ 
697 Broadway, New York. 








IGHT SUPERBLY-COLORED CHRO- 
mo-Lithographs, equal to Oil Paintings, and 
forming a Gallery of Art. See FRANK LES- 
LIE’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY ALMANAO, 
Ready ist October. e 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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THE 


NEW YORE 


DAILY DEMOCRAT. 


POMEROY & TUCKER, 
PROPRIETORS. 


or 


GIDEON J. TUCKER, 
EDITOR. 


‘ 
The New YorRK DaiLy DemooraT is an Evening 
Paper, publishing four editions each day: 


First Edition - - - at 12 O'Clock Noon. 
Second Edition - - at 1 O'Clock P. M. 
Third Edition - - - at 3 O'Clock P. M. 
Fourth Edition - - at 5 O'Clock P. M. 


PRICE Two CzrNnNTs. 


THE DAILY DEMOCRAT has a circulation already 
‘exceeding that of every evening newspaper in New 
York, except one, and is rapidly attaining the rank of 
the first. It-is carefully edited, with a large and 
active editorial and reporting corps; and has now 
for some time distanced all its rivals in the collection 
and preparation of news and general information. 
Its telegraphic news has been for some time past 
unusually accurate and prompt; and it is conceded 
that, since the outburst of the European War, the 
earliest, as well as the most reliable trans-Atlantic 
news has first reached the evening papers in this city 
belonging, like THE DEMOCRAT, to the American 
Press Association, The four editions of THE DEMO- 
CRAT enable it to exhaust the news from Europe of 
the current day and of the previous night, leaving to 
the morning papers only the items and scraps of 
night occurrences. In this respect the publication of 
an evening paper in New York will have peculiar 
advantages during the war. THE DEMOCRAT will 
continue to have the earliest and the only authentic 
news of every battle and march of the forces. 


In politics THE DEMOCRAT is RADICALLY DEMO- 
CRATIC. It will oppose the administration of Presi 
dent Grant and the policy of the Republican party. 
It will deal with principles—not men; but will not 
shrink from condemning any misconduct, in however 
high an office. It will advocate free trade, equal 
taxation, cheap government, a reduction of the army 
and navy, an oblivion of past difficulties between the 
States, the equality of all citizens before the law, and 
the rights of the States. It will labor for the election 
of a Democratic President and Congress, and a res- 
toration of good feeling North and South. 


The patronage of the Democratic people of this city, 
State, and Union is most respectfully invited. 


Advertisers will fnd the DAILY DEMOCRAT a 
cheap and most desirable advertising medium. 
Special rates for long or continued advertisements 
given by C. P. Sykes, Publisher for the Proprietors. 


Address 
NEW YORK DAILY DEMOCRAT, 
New York City. Office, No. 166 Nassau street. 


. POMEROY & TUCKER. 
Avaust 1, 1870. tf 


U.S PIANO CO.NY 290.FOR 1S" CLASS 7 °¢" 
>. DN TRIAL_CIRCULARS MAILED FREE. 








RE YOU GOOD AT GUESSING 
riddles? Take FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY, and win a prize. 


’ (Established 1833.) 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
MANPFACTURERS OF 


PIrANO S. 





‘These instruments are pronounced by all the lead- 
ing artists and musical critics as having NO EQUAL 


‘They are used by the Maretzek Italian Opera Troupe 
at the Academy of Music, New York; Academy of 
bycen iy ¥ Lamp 0 -: } ow ce Aran j 
chings Opera Troupe ; 's Conce and a 
ail first-class concert in'the United States,’ 


— 
WAREROOMS : 
No. 650 Broadway, N. Y., and 
69 Washington St., Chicago, tll. 





& TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc,, 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 
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This metal 





in appearance and for time to gold ones cos 
watch ; also, an extra heavy, su | 
gold one. All our watches are in hunting cases, 
of every kind, equal to gold, at one-tenth the price. 


THE COLLINS WATCH FACTORY, 


Our superior Oroide Watches having reeently been imitated, and worthless 
watches sold in New York, Boston, Chic 
manufacture, we hereby caution the public aga’ 
we are in no way responsible for these bogus concerns, and only those purchas- 
ing directly from us Can secure a genuine watch of our manufacture. 
recently igen! improved our Oroide in ap 

lic from imposition hereafter, have made it the “COLLINS 
ETAL,” and we give notice that any one making use of thif name will be 
prosecuted to the extent of the law. 
has all the brilliancy and durability of gold ; cannot be distin- 
guished from it by the best judges ; retains its color till worn out, and is equal 
to gold, except in intrinsic value. 

PRICES.—Horizontal Watches, $10 ; full-jeweled Patent Levers, $15—equal 
$150 ; those of extra fine finish, $20—equaling a $200 gold 
rbly-finished and splendid watch at $25. This equals in appearance a $250 
Gents’ and Ladies’ sizes. Chains, $2 to $38. 


0, and other cities, represented as our 
inst them, and give notice that 


e have 
ce and durability ; and to 


Also, Jewelry 


The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. ¥. Times. 
One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.— ‘oy’s 


nocrat. 
TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to al) parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 
Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 


tf No. 335 Broadway, corner Worth (up-stairs), New York. 
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p° YOU WISH TO REDUCE YOUR 
rent? Do you wish to make w sivepiuy apart- 
Do you want 
the most easy and luxurious bed attainabie under 


ment of any room in your house? 


any circumstances? Do you wish to save room? 
Then Borage Crosby’s Cabinet Bed. This beautiful 
combination excels anything ever seen. In propor- 
tion so pee and comely as not to be out of place 
in a@ splendidiy-furnished parlor, office, or dining- 
room. For further information address CROSBY 
CABINET BED CO., 171 Canal Street, New York. tf 


THREE PREMIUMS, ONE OF FIVE 
dollars, one of two dollars and a half, and a fine 
picture, are given every week for the best sola- 
tions of the enigmas, charades, etc., in FRANK 

LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


IVORCES obtained in New York, Con- 

necticut, Indiana, and Illinois. Legal every- 
where. No charge in advance; advicefree. Address 
M. House, Counselor, 78 Nassau St., N. Y. (770-782 


£60 A WEEK PAID AGENTS IN A 
e new business. Address Saco Novelty Co., 
Saco, Me. 779-830 


THE WORKSHOP: 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to Art-Industry, 
and the Progress and Elevation of 
Taste in Manufacture, Oon- 
struction, and Deo- 
oration. 
EDITED BY Prof. W. BAUMER, J. SCHNORR, 
AND OTHERS. 
A Splendidly Ilustrated and Beautifully Printed 
Journal of Design, full of Practical Designs in every 
branch of Art-Industry. Large folding Sheet of De- 
tails to each number. 
AN INVALUABLE WORK FOR ARCHITECTS, DEC- 
ORATORS, AND DESIGNERS GENERALLY. 
Terms : $5.40 per year, in advance ; 50 cts. per num- 
ber. Back volumes—for 1863, '64, '65, and °66 (in Ger- 
man), $4.50 each ; 1867.(German), 68, and ’69 (English 
or German), $5.46 each. 














ALSO, 


THE WORKSHOP ALBUM: 


of 0 Engravings from the 
‘a Back Paee id 


THE WORESHOP, 
For the Years 1863 to 1867 inclusive. 


Price of ALBUM, $3 ; do. to y: subscribers to the 
WORKSHOP (German or English mn), $2. 


E. STEIGER, Publisher, 


2and 24 Frankfort St., N.Y. 
MPHE GREAT WAR NUMBER OF 
FRANK LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN. 


The Decline and Fall of the Emperor Napoleon Mlus- 
trated ; The Sick Frenchman ; Goes for Berlin 
Wool, and Comes Back Shorn; Louis Napo- 
leon’s Piece ; Napoleon in the Ambulance ; The 
Dog and the Shadow ; Napoleon’s Blind Man’s 
Buff; The Little Prince's Throne ; Game on the 
Rhine ; The Tuileries to Let ; Napoleon’s Four- 
in-Hand ; The Grand Steeple-Chase ; The Lager 
Question ; The Warniing—The Result,’ For sale 








Ty. BAUER & 00.. General Agents, 


everywhere, 





HILADELPHIA SCHOOLS. — Por- 
traits of the best Pupils in the Public Schools of 
Philadelphia are now appearing in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


SYCHOMANCY, FASCINATION; Or, 
Soul Charming, 400 pages, cloth. Full instruc- 
tions to use this power over men or animals at will, 
how to mesmerize, beGome trance or writing medi- 
ums, Divination, Spiritualism, Alehemy, Philosophy 
of Omens and Dreams, Brigham Young’s Harem, 
Guide to Ma , etc., all contained in this book. 
100,000 sold. Can be obtained by sending address, 
with 10 cents pos , to T. W. EVANS & CO., 41 
South Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. tf 


J ACK RANDALL, a Story rolling over 
with fun and mischief, begins in No. 198 o 
FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 


WEEKLY. 
Vi N KGAR How made from Ci- 
i &Ue der Wine, Molasses, or 
Sorghum, in 10 hours, without using d . Forcircu- 
a, See F. I, SaGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 














RYERY FAMILY SHOULD TAKE 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the 
most unexceptionable paper of the day, full of 
excellent illustrations and the most charming 
stories and sketches, . 


Ladies & Gentlemen 


OUT OF THE CITY, 
TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE AND SEND TO 


E. A. BROOKS, as, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


BOOTS, SHOES, &c. 
575 Broadway, New York. 


Directions for Measuring the Foot: 


First. Place the toot on a piece of paper and traces 
the outline of same with a pencil, which will give the 
length and spread of the foot, as shown in figure A. 
Second. Make the following measurements, in 
inches and fractions, with tape measure, as shown 
in figure B, viz: 
Ist.—The Ball of the Foot, 
2d.—The Low . 











‘ 


This House is the largest in the City, and 
was established in 1848, 





GELF-M ADE MEN.—A Portrait and 
Sketch of some self-made man appears in every 
number of the CHIMNEY CORN 


THE SCHOOLS — Portraits of the best 
pupils in the schools throughout the countr: 

are ~~ = FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. ‘These portraits will not 
only increase the popularity of the Weekly, but 
prove a great incentive to young students to 
excel in all that is commendable.”—Bosion 
Journal. 


Wheeling Female Academy. 


HE EXCELLENT SCHOOL AT 

Mount de Chantal, near Wheeling, W. Va., es- 
tablished in 1848, is in the c’ of the Sisters of the 
Visitation. It is among the leading seminaries of 
a for young women at the South ; and, as its 
instruction is of the purest and highest, and the terms 
of tuition moderate, its classes are invariably full. 
For Circular, ete., address Directress of Academy of 
the Visitation, as above. tf 


PRANK LESLIE’S .CHIMNEY COR- 
NER is on sale every Monday at all news de- 
pots. Single copies, 10 cents ; subscription, $4 

a year. 














ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CU 


ducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ENNMENT. 300.000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Prizes 
paid in Gold. »n4@ ‘formation fur- 
* nished. 7.6 highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and ti Kinds of Gold and Silver ; also for 
all Government Securities, TAYLOR & 00, B 

16 WallSt. N, Ys 





EIGHT SUPERELY-COLORED 
Chromo-Lithozgraphs, 


FULLY EQUAL TO THE FINEST 


OIL PAINTINGS, 


THE SUBJECTS ARE ‘ 
“MY LITTLE DEARY.” 
“TAKE IT ALL, GREEDY.” 
“‘A HUNGRY STOMACH HAS NO EARS,’ 
“NOW, BABY, DEAR, HURRY TO SCHOOL ? 


“$0 IT WANTS TO STAY WITH MAMMA—WON’T 
GO TO BED, EH?” 


“HOLD FAST, CHARLEY, DEAR.” 
“WHAT! NOT READY YET?” 


“ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE, EVER OF THEE 
I AM FONDLY DREAMING.” 


Forming a complete Picture Gallery of themselves, 
FRANK LESLIE'S 


ILLUSTRATED FAMILY ALMANAC, 


which will be ready about the Ist October, will contain 
the above eight superb Chromo-Lithographs, besides 
the following exquisite engravings (full page) ‘ 


A VIRGINIAN FARMER GOING TO THE MILL, 
SALT WORKS AT SYRACUSE. 

TRAVELERS LOST IN THE SNOW. 

SCENE ON THE OVERLAND. 

ICHABOD AND KATRINA. 

TROPICAL VEGETATION. 

ENCAMPMENT ON THE PLAINS. 

MONUMENT CREPK—PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
THE GIANT'S CLUB. 

LADY GODIVA RIDING THROUGH COVENTRY. 
TROUT FISHING IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

THE FALLS OF MONTMORENCI. 

CATARACT IN NEW GRENADA. 


And fifty other beautiful engravings, besides a variety 
of useful information, and twelve Calendars, with 
illustrated headpieces. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS, 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSMEN. 


EE. BARBER c& CoO., 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
Foreign and Native Still and 
Sparkling Wines. 


CORDIALS, FRENCH LIQUEURS, CURACAO, ANI- 
SETTE, ABSINTHE, GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, ETC. 


THE BEST AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE. | 








The Dresden Music Box 
Is an imported article, got up on improved principles 
playing six favorite American tunes; cased in polished 
metal; mailed for $1, or 3for $2. Address . 

779-82 FRANK KELLOGG, 688 Broadway, N. Y. 


MYSTERY SOLVED.—Fifteen min- 
utes’ private conversation with married ladies. 
By one of their number. Sent free for stamp. Ad- 
dress MRS. H. METZGER, Hanover, Pa. 780-1 


ests. ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ i009. 











Is BETTE 


771-81-e0w 





AGIC Photographs. Wonderful and Amusing. 
25 cents a ag Library of Love, 50 cents. 
Send to W. 0. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, New York, 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


YOUNG LADIES, 
CONDUCTED BY 


Mrs. Morris and Miss Pickersgill, 
COLD SPRING, OPPOSITE WEST POINT, 
The residence of General Morris, surrounded by an 
extensive and beautifully shaded Park, and offering, 
by its proximity to New York, the advantages of city 
and country. 

The course of Instruction is liberal. French spoken 
habitually in the family. Languages, Music, Drawing 
and Painting pursued, under accomplished boar 
Lectures on various subjects delivered, with suitable 
agrams. Constant attention to deportment and 


a 
health. 
saan TERMS: 





For Boarding Pupils, Per Annum.—Board. and 
Tuition in h, French, and Latin, $400; Music 
and ene per quarter, $20 to $40; Fuel, per sea- 
son, 


For Day Scholars, Per Annum.—Tuition in aap. 
lish, French, and Latin—First De mt, $125; 

Second do., $100 ; Third do., $75; ary do., $50, 
Ui f Piano, $5 per quarter; Seat in ng 
No deduction 





um; Washing, pert doz. A 
potde for abeence. Each youlg lady requires sheets, 
pillow-cases, towels, table napkins. AM clothing 
tmaust be snarked in full. 
Hy received at any time, and charged from the 

of entry. . 

e school year consists of two equal sessions of 
twenty weeks each, commencing in tember, and 
terminating June 30th, Payments to be made qaar- 
terly, in advance, 


aR LE ATA a 


—s 


| 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 








THE FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF A 


TRUNK RAITJ.ROAD 


In 
NEW YORK STATE, 


PAYING 


7 per cent. in Gold, 


ARE OFFERED AT PAR. 

THE NEW YORK AND OSWEGO MIDLAND RAIL- 
ROAD, which will be 400 miles in its total length from 
New York to Oswego, including the Auburn branch, 
has 150 miles of road already completed and in profit- 
able operation on the Northern section, extending 
from the City of Oswego to Sidney Plains, where it in- 
tersects the Albany and Susquehanna R: ad. Work 
is being vigorously pushed on other portions of the 
fine ; and it is the expectation of the Company to 
have at least 100 miles more in operation before the 
close of the present season. 


THE LOCAL BUSINESS 
is already large, and the Company has just concluded 
a contract with the Delaware and Hudson Canal Com- 
pany for transporting the coal of that large and 
wealthy corporation to the northern sections of the 
State. This will add so largely to the business and 
profits of that section of the road, already controlling 
the local trade of one of the most populous and fertile 
districts of the State, that its NeT earnings, without 
the aid of through business, can hardly be less than 7 
per cent. on its entire cost, which is 100 per cent. in 
excess of the interest of its bonds. 
A STRONG POINT, 

in regard to these bonds, is the fact that the issue is 
strictly limited to $20,000 per mile Of finished road, 
and BEHIND THE BONDS IS 

A PAID-UP CAPITAL OF NEARLY $7,000,000, 
which affords ample guarantee of the financial 
strength of the Company. 

THE BONDS. 

They are issued in denominations of $1,000; may 
be either coupon or registered, at the option of the 
purchaser ; bear seven per cent. gold interest, free 
of income tax, payable on the ist of January and 
July in New York city, and have twenty-five years to 
run to maturity. 

The popularity of these bonds as a perfectly safe 
security, bearing the highest rate of interest author- 
ized by the laws of New York, payable in gold coin, 
free of Government tax, has kept the supply nearly 
exhausted ; but the recent and early future comple- 
tion of additional sections will for a time furnish a 
liberal supply, to which we respectfully invite the 
attention of investors, in the confident belief that no 
better security can be found on the market. 
PRICE, PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST, 

IN CURRENCY. 

Governments and other current securities taken on 

exchange. 


CEORCE OPDYKE & CO., 
Bankers, No. 259 Nassau St. 





0 


Waltham Watches. 


Messrs. Howard & Co., 
No. 785 Broadway, New York. 

Piease send me your Illustrated Price List of 
Waltham Watches, as per advertisement in FRANK 
LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 

(Sign name and address in full.} 





f Any one who will write to us as above will receive 
the Price List by return mail. It describes the differ- 
ent kinds, gives weight and quality of the cases, with 
prices of each, and much information which will be 
found useful whether you desire to purchase a Watch 
ornot. It also explains our plan of sending them by 
Express to any place without any risk whatever to 
the purchaser. Do not order a Watch until you have 
sent for a Price-list. Address, 


HOWARD & CO., 


° 785 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








Recommended by Physicians.—Best salve 
in use. Sold by Druggists at 25 cents. JOHN F. 
Henry, Sole Proprietor, No. 8 College Place, New York, 


780-830 
FISHERMEN ! 


Twines and Netting, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
&ay- Send for Price List. [770-782-0] Baltimore, Md 








BISMARCK 








farins, 


PRANG’S Latest Publications: 


A GRAVE QUESTION. 





ALLL WANTING FARMS, 
9,00C acres good soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadelphia. 
The place is growing more rapidly than most any other place in the United States. 
settling. Address, C. kK, LANDIS, Vineland, New Jersey. _ ; 


Price only $25 per acre. 
Thousands are 


“WILD FLOWERS,” ‘* WATER-LILIES,”? ‘*CIIARLES DICKENS.” 


PRANG’S Chromos, sold in all respectable Art Stores throughout the world. 
PRANG’S Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on receipt ofstamp, by L. PFRANG & CO., Boston. 


























BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND MINNESOTA | 


RAILROAD COMPANY’S 


Fund Bonds, 


Principal and Interest Payable in Gold, Free of 
Government Tax, 


Also, improved | 


(as sexton)—‘‘ Do you intend to stop now—or do you want more, GRAVE-LOYTES ?” 


| 
| 


| 
| 


First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 50-Year Sinking | 


| From all the principal manufacturers in Europe, and 


| 


| 


Coupon or registered, are convertible, at the option of the | 
holder, into stock of the Company at PAR. 


This privilege | 
will, at no distant day, cnable the holders of these bonds to | 


realize upon them at a price considerably above par, besides paying about NINE per cent. currency interest in the | 


meanwhile. 


The established character of this road, running as it does through the heart of the most thickly 


populated portion of the great State of Iowa, together with its present advanced condition and large earn- 


ings, warrant us in unhesitatingly recommending these bonds to invesiors as, 
A limited quantity are s*‘ill offered at 90 and interest by 


security. 


“Consular Seal” Champagne. 


TOMES & VAN RENSSELAER, 
G MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


~~ £150,000,000 


Sterling in money and estates remain unclaimed in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, in many cases as far 
back as 1600. 

Gun’s Index to Advertisements for Heirs at Law, 
Next of Kin, Legatees, and cases of unclaimed money. 
(Part 5, containing upward of 5,000 names), price 15 
cents, JOHN HOOPER & CO., No, 41 Park Row, New 
York City. 770-82 0 


$732 IN 3I DAYS 


Made by one Agent, selling SILVER’s PATENT BRoom. 
75,000 in use. Recommended by Horace Greeley and 
American Agriculturist, One county reserved for 
each agent. CLEGG & Co., New York, or a 
-20 


AGENTS--$50,000 


Worth of American Meat and Vegetable Choppers 
sold the first year. Extra inducements now offered. 
D. A. NEWTON & CO., 20 Cortlandt St., New York, or 
209 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 780-830 

















“Our Home” Laundry. 
PUNCTUALITY AND EXCELLENCE. 
21 AMITY STREET. 


Lace Curtains, Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Wear, etc., 
etc., done up in a superior style. Goods sent for and 
delivered. Orders willreceive prompt attention. 





IF WE WERE TO PURCHASE 
A. Sewing Machine, 
WE SHOULD GET A 


FLORENCE; 


not solely because it took the highest prizes at the 
New England Fair at Providence, at New York State 
Fair, Maryland State Fair, or because the judges at the 
American Institute say, ‘‘This is better than any of 
its class known to the judges’’—not these, not all to- 
gether, but because we like it best, as a woman would 
fay. It works like a charm we can sew anything we 
please with it , the children can’t get it out of order ; 
pt it is put at most reasonable terms.—Church 
Union H) 


3 





GALLONS WHISKPRY for $1. Instrue- 
tions 25 cts Address BirD, Port Deposit, Md. 
778-81-0 





LEASON’S NOISELESS ARGAND 
GAS BURNERS ; also, a Kerosene Argand 
Burner, giving the finest artificial lights in the world. 
Bll as Gayiigh’. Circulars free. Agents wanted. 
435 Mercer strect, New York. 780-92-0 





$500 Rewanp js offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s § 
Catarrh Remedy for a case 
of Catarrh which he can not 


cure. Sold by druggists, or f 
sent by mail for 60 cents. 

A pamphlet on Catarrh free. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pixncr, & 
No. 133 Seneca Street, Buf- @ 
falo, N. Y. 








ABRAHAM BININCER, 
(OF LATE FIRM OF A. BININGER & CO.,) 


Commission Merchant, 
No. 39 BROAD STREET. 


WINES, LIQUORS, Etc., Etc. 











SENT EVERYWHERE BY EXPRESS. 


CHEAPEST FINE DRESS SHIRT HOUSE IN 
HE CITY. 


Six extra fine Shirts made to order, $15 3 or $2 50 


ch. 
Single Shirt made for sample. 
Send for circular, FRED LEWIS, 
No. 3 Park row, opposite the Astor House, New York 
775-80 


in every respect, an undoubted 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., No. 32 Wall Street. 


[SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS 


FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, 


THLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
x WHITE ROSE, 
GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 
CHINESE BOUQUET. 





RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 





EDWARD GREEY & Co., 
38 Vesey street, New York, Sole Agents for the U. S. 
MELODEONS will be 


4) () ()() delivered in any part of the 


| United States reached by Express (where they have 
no agent), free cf charge, on reccipt of list price. 
Send for Price Lists and Circulars, ; 
Address GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 





Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince & 
Co’s ORGANS and 





ti-v 





Var Ladies and Gentleman to sell 
Capt. Glazier’s new book, ‘‘ The Capture, Prisan- 
Pen and Escape.” Expenses paid until delivery. 
Call or address R. H. FERGUSON & CO., Publishers, 
138 Bleecker street, New York City. 773-850 





This is no Humbug ! 
Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
riage. Address W. Fox, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y 782-949 





J 
za 





MPHE ONLY GENUINE DOMESTIC 
Extract ; better and cheaper than allothers. A. 

GLANZ, 194 William St., N. Y., Sole Agent. 778-810 
A DAY TO MALE AND FE- 


$20 male agents to introduce the Buckeye $20 
Shuttle Sewing-Machines. Stitch alike on both sides, 
andis the only licensed shuttle machine sold in the 
United States for less than $40 to use the celebrated 
Wilson feed. All others are infringements, and the 
seller and the user are liable to prosecution and im- 
prisonment. Outfit free. 
SON & CO., Cleveland, 0. 








741-920 


Address W. A, HENDER- 





‘ 





[Szerempen 17, 1870, 





BALL, BLACK & CO, 


NEW YORK, 


ARE IMPORTERS OF 


WW ATOHES 


Agents for all 


AMERICAN MOVEMENTS, 


which they furnish in gold and silver cases, at the 
lowest prices, . Packages sent per express, allowed to 
be opened and selections made, 





SYPHER & CO., 
(Successors to D, Marley), 


No. 557 Broadway, New York, 
DEALERS IN 


Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes 
China, and Articles of Vertu. 


“ BLEES” 


NOISELESS, 
LINK-MOTION, 
LOCK-STITCH 


Sewing-Machine 


Challenges the world 
= in perfection of work, 
N= strength and beauty of 
stitch, durability of 
construction, and ra- 
pidity of motion. 

Call and examine; 
and, for agencies and 
circulars, apply at 
623 BROADWAY, 
NEw YORK. 




















—————— 


LIVE SONGS 





FOR 


LIVE PEOPLE. 


EACH SONG HAS A PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT, Pricz 
FIVE CENTS EACH. The whole twenty will be maneo 
to any address upon receipt of one dollar. 

Please order by the numbers, 
No. 159. Good-by, John. 
177. Jog Along, Boys. 
196. Laugh While You Can. 
. Go It While You’re Young. 
- I'll Ask My Mother. 
. 1 Saw Esau Kissing Kate. 
Nothing Else To Do. 
. Bell Goes Ringing for Sarah. 
. The Cruiskeen Lawn. 
. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 
Never Mind the Rest. 
- Paddle Your Own Canoe, 
. Up in a Balloon. 
. The Flying Trapeze. 
. The Lancashire Lass. 
. Little Maggie May. 
Champagne Charlie. 
Not for Joseph. 
. Captain Jinks. 
108, Tommy Dodd. 

Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 


Publisher of HaL¥Y DIME Music, 24 Beekman Street, 
New York. 


r 

VELE RS 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT INsURANCE 
COMPANY, of Hartford, Conn. Cash As- 
sets, $1,500,000. Grants LIFE and EN- 
DOWMENT Policies of all approved 
forms. Ample security, low rates. Also 
insures against ACCIDENTS causing 
death or total disability. Policies written 
by the year or month. Has paid $700 
per day for Six Years in benefits to 


roe 








policy-holders, QO; 








